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NOTES FROM THE ISSUE ROLLS. 


In recently examining a quantity of the Issue 
Rolls for the reigns of Edward III. and Richard 
II., 1 met with various curious entries, of which I 
“made notes,” thinking that they might be worth 
the attention of “N. & Q.” They are mostly 
genealogical : — , ‘ 





“Die Martis, xiiij die Junii—Rito de Tempest, Custodi 
Ville Berewyci sup Twedam, denar’ sibi libat’ p man’ 
Jotiis Wyclif, sup eadem custodia, etc., exxv li.” — (Exi- 
tus, Pasch. 36 Ed. III.) 


Can this be the great reformer or any immediate 
relative ? 

Oct. 7, 41 Ed. ILL. [1367.] News brought to the 
king by Ludovico de Colonia of the birth of a son 
of the empress. (Sigismond, afterwards emperor. ] 
He is rewarded with ten pounds. (Exitus, Mich. 
41 Ed. IIL.) 

Same date. News of the birth of a daughter of 
the Duchess of Barre, brought by Francisco, her 
messenger, who receives five pounds. 

Oct. 29. News of the birth of a daughter of the 
King of France. [This must be Jeanne, the date 
of whose birth is, however, given by Moreri as 
June 7, 1366; she died, according to the same 
authority, Dec. 21, 1366. The three eldest daugh- 
ters of Charles V. all died in 1360, and the fifth, | 
Marie, was not born until 1370. ] 





| upon its meaning. On July 7, 


Feb. 3, 42 Ed. ITIL. [1368.] News of the birth of 
ason of the Duchess of Berry. [She had three 
sons, Charles, Jean, and Louis.] (Exitus, Mich. 
41 Ed. IIT.) 

Oct. 18, 22 Ric. II. [1398.] News of the birth 


| of a son of the King of France. [ Jean, afterwards 


dexphie, born Aug. 31, 1398.] (Exitus, Mich, 22, 
Rich. IT.) 

“Thos. Swynford, militi [legitimate son of Katherine 
Swynford], et Johanne Crophull uXi ejus.” — Exitus, 
Mich. 19 Rich. II. 

June 6. Payments for the burial of Thomas, late 
Earl of Kent {the king’s half brother] in the 
church of the blessed Peter, Westminster, at the 


| king’s cost. (Fragment of Exitus Roll, qu. Pasch. 


20 Rich. I.) 

But the most remarkable entry of all is to come, 
and I should be glad to receive a good opinion 
39 Ed. TI. (1365), 
661. 15s. 4d. is paid to William de Harplo, valet of 
the Lord Prince of Aquitaine [Edward the Black 
Prince] bringing letters to Philippa, Queen of 
England, from the said Prince, concerning the 
birth of a son of the said prince. This was Prince 
Edward born at Angouléme in the previous Feb- 
ruary. On Tuesday, Feb. 25, 40 Ed. ILI [1366], 
16/. 13s. 4d. was paid to a valet of the Lord 
Prince of Wales, coming from Aquitaine with 
news (rumoribus), not letters, to the king of the 
birth of a son of the said prince. This was Richard 
II., born at Bordeaux, Jan. 6, 1366. But on the 
third of May, 41 Ed. IIL. [1367], occurs the fol- 
lowing entry, which I give verbatim that no mis- 
take may appear: — 

“Steplto Rummelowe, vall’to Di Principis Vascont, 
venienti cum Il’ris directis Dio R. et Dine Re** de natiui- 
tate filij. Principisse Vasconii; in denar’ sibi lib’ vid3. de 
dono Dni R. c. Pi., et de dono Dine Re” c. mq3. p l’re de 
p'ua’ sigillo de hoc P’rnéo.” 

Is there any question that “the Prince of Gas- 
cony” denotes the Black Prince? Or is there any 
probability that this letter was the official intima- 
tion of the birth of Richard IL, then sixteen 
months old? If not so, and I can scarcely think 
either of these suppositions probable, we have here 
a third and hitherto unknown son of the Black Prince. 
According to Froissart, the prince quitted Aqui- 
taine for his Spanish campaign in January, 1367, 
not returning until the early part of 1368, This 
extract from the Issue Rolls would seem to infer 
that he was in Aquitaine in April, 1367, as other- 
wise the valet would have been said to come from 
Spain bearing his letters. On Feb. 17, 1368, 


| Geoffrey de Stynecle was despatched on an em- 


bassy to the ag to Spain. Froissart, be it re- 
membered, places the birth of Richard IL. in 


| 1367; but even if his reckoning be adopted (and 
| the general consent of historians seems against it), 


who then was the prince of whose birth news was 
brought to King Edward on Feb. 25, 1366? 
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Another awkward date is that of the battle of | 
Navaretta, which, according to Froissart, was | 
fought on April 3, 1367. But Sir John so rarely | 
gives a date at all, and is so frequently wrong | 
when he does give one, that his testimony is of | 
little weight when it comes in competition with | 
that of the Rotuli. HERMENTRUDE. 


LONGEVITY. } 


[The following articles have been in type for some 
time. Their publication has been delayed in order that 
they might appear in connection with a series of Papers 
on Longevity now preparing for these pages. As from 
the nature, extent, and difficulties of the inquiries con- 
nected with these Papers, some weeks may elapse before 
they can be ready, it has been thought advisable not to 
delay any longer the following communications from our 
correspondents. The note in which E. H. A. so candidly 
points out the error “of 21 years” in the instance for- 
merly adduced, shows how necessary it is to receive with 
caution the statements of longevity which are so often 
and so readily advanced, without any evidence in support 
of them.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 

The interesting correspondence on longevity, 
which was lately carried on in The Times, has 
come to an abrupt termination, and as the par- 
liamentary session has now begun, we cannot 
expect, as A Douster truly observes, that the 
correspondence will be renewed. The subject is, I 
think, exactly suited for discussion in the columns 
of “N, & Q.,” always supposing that correspond- 
ents would avoid accumulating instances aie 
gevity picked up by hearsay, or extracted from 
works devoid of all critical tone, such as the 
Annual Register. Every parish has its stories of 
centenarians, and they appear in provincial news- 
papers as part of the regular stock in trade, along 
with toads in rocks, Hoare of fish and frogs, 
singing mice, living snakes in men’s stomachs, 
year-long fasts, the sea-serpent, &c. What we 
want is a series of carefully investigated cases, 
where the centenarian’s baptismal entry and course 
of life have been investigated, and with complete 
identification at the time of, death. A great 
number of cases are to be found in a volume by 
Easton,— s 

“Human Longevity, recording the Name, Age, Place 
of Residence, and Year of the Decease, of 1712 Persons, 
A attained a Century and upwards, from a.p. 66 to 

‘ . 

The work, however, displays no spirit of criti- 
cism. If we dismiss as altogether absurd and in- 
credible, the stories of the Countess of Desmond, 
Old Parr, and Henry Jenkins, who are said to | 
have reached the ages of 145, 159, and 169 years, | 
there yet remains several cases of extreme longe- 
vity, in which the dates of baptism and burial | 
appear to have been ascertained with precision. | 

o remarkable instances are those of Robert 
Bowman and Mary Noble, both natives of Cum- 











berland. They were personally examined by Dr. 
Barnes, who reported their cases in the fourth and 
tenth volumes of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal. The doctor himself searched the parish 
register of Hayton, and found the entry of Bow- 
man’s baptism in 1705; he was still living in 
1820, having completed his 115th year. In 1823 
Dr. Barnes saw a copy (not the original) of Mary 
Noble’s baptismal certificate, dated Sept. 17, 1716. 
She was accordingly in her 107th year at the time 
of his visit to her. 

On Jan. 10, 1864, Mr. Robert Chapman died at 
Rosherville, in Kent, in his 102nd year. He was 
born at Whitby, Oct. 12, 1762, and, belonging to 
one of the oldest and most respected families of 
the town, his whole career was well known. A 
friend of mine, now far on among the eighties, 
dined with Mr. Chapman on the occasion of his 
100th birth day. JAYDEE. 


Having in 1* 8. vy. 356 adduced as an instance 
of remarkable longevity Patrick Machylwian, a 
Scotchman, vicar of Lesbury, in Northumberland, 
stated to have lived to the age of 112 years, and 
to have died in 1659, I think myself bound to 
notice the fact, that the said old gentleman did, 
in the year 1634, when on examination as a wit- 
ness in the Ecclesiastical Court at Durham, state 
his age to be then only threescore and six, so that 
supposing him to have died in 1659 he would fall 
short of his reputed age of 112 by 21 years. See 
the Proceedings in J/igh Court of Commission for 
Durham and Northumberland, edited by Mr. Long- 
staffe for the Surtees Society, case of Brandling. 

E. H. A. 





The paragraph below would be interesting if 
any of your American correspondents could au- 
thenticate the dates : — 

“Tue Otpest MAN ix THE Wor_Lp. — A Wisconsin 
paper says that the oldest man in the world is now living 
in Caledonia, in that state. His name is Joseph Crele, 
and his age is one hundred and thirty-nine years. He 
has lived in Wisconsin more than a century, and was first 
married in New Orleans one hundred and nine years ago. 
Some years afterwards he settled at Prairie du Chien, 
while Wisconsin was yet a province of France. Before 
the Revolutionary war he was employed to carry letters 
between Prairie du Chien and Green Bay. It is but a 
few years ago that he was called as a witness in the 
Circuit Court, in a case involving the title to certain real 
estates at Prairie du Chien, to give testimony in relation 
to events that transpired eighty years before. He now re- 


| sides with a daughter by his third wife, who is over seventy 


years of age.” 
Percy B. Sr. Jonn. 





Allow me to draw the attention of inquirers 
interested in this subject to an extract from a 
Diary of Dr. Thomas Raffles of Liverpool, pub- 
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in-his Life by his son (8vo, London, 1864, p. 123.) 
It. runs as follows: — 

“July 22nd, 1814. Rode with Mr. Mather to Todmor- 
den in the centre of the beautiful vale of that name. On 
our way called on Mr. Marden, near Bacup, where I saw 
and conversed with Mary Harrison, aged 104. Shehad been 
in the family ever since she was twelve years old, and is 
in full possession of every faculty except that of hearing.” 

Perhaps some correspondent can inform you 
when this exemplar of “the constant service of 
the antique world ” died, and in what manner her 
death was registered. L. A. B. 


BAGMAN. 


In the latest edition of Mr. Hotten’s Slang Dic- 
tionary, “Bagman” is said to be “ a commercial 
traveller;” but no explanation is given as to the 
origin or derivation of the word. I venture to 
suggest that it took its rise in the saddle-bags in 
which the commercial traveller of the past cen- 
tury carried his patterns and goods; which saddle- 
bags, being of ve dimensions than those usually 
carried by travellers on horseback, would desig- 
nate the commercial traveller, par excellence, as 
the Bag-man. I find from the recollections and 
traditionary belief of those who were acquainted 
with the pre-railway days of the Great North 
Road between Alconbury ill and Wansford, that 
the commercial travellers usually dispensed with 
vehicles, and made their journeys on horseback — 
a system which permitted them to get at the re- 
mote villages, and along “droves,” “ bullock 
roads,” and rough lanes whose rude state of nature 
would have made (and often now does make) 
them to be impracticable for carriages on springs. 
The horses of these commercial travellers were so 
laden with distended saddle-bags, that their riders 
were sometimes half hidden in them, and were 
hoisted into their seats with no little difficulty. 

Among other tales ‘that are told of the doings 
of the highwaymen near to Alconbury Hill is one 
in which a Bagman figures as the unheroic hero. 
This Bagman had turned off from the Great 
North Road, and was riding towards Huntingdon 
when he was stopped by a highwayman. By 
clapping spurs to his horse, however, he con- 
trived to make his escape from the thief's clutches, 
though with some difficulty. He had not gone far 
when he overtook a decent-looking man riding in 
the same direction as himself. Now the Bagman 
was not over bold, and his saddle-bags were well 
filled, so he thought it prudent to ask the tra- 
veller to allow him to ride in his company; but, 
to his surprise, the stranger gave him no answer. 
He again repeated his request with a similar 
result, the stranger all the time watching him 
earnestly but suspiciously. For the third time 
the Bagman addressed the stranger, who there- 
upon turned his horse across the road and pulled 


up to arrest the Bagman’s progress, at the same 
time thrusting his right hand into his coat pocket. 
The Bagman only paused long enough to catch 
sight of the gleam of a barrel, when, spurring his 
horse, he dashed past that of the traveller, and 
galloped away towards Huntingdon, expectin 
every moment to hear the clatter of pursuing hoofs 
and the report of a pistol. The Bagman reached 
Huntingdon in hot haste, and summoned the posse 
comitatus to sally back with him and make a cap- 
ture of the highwayman. A strong party was 
formed, and, under the Bagman’s guidance, 
started in pursuit. They had not gone very far 
when the an cried, “There he is!” and 
pointed to a horseman approaching them at a 
sober jog-trot. “ There he is! that’s the high- 
wayman ; don’t let him escape.” That a high- 
wayman !” cried his companions ; “ why, it’s our 
Mayor. That’s the Mayor of Huntingdon!” 
“Impossible!” said the incredulous 
“But it’s true,” they rejoined, as the horseman 
drew nearer; “ you can ask him for yourself.” 
“Mayor or no mayor,” said the Bagman stoutly, 
“he reined up his horse, and, without saying a 
word, pulled out a pistol upon me; and I might 
| have been murdered and robbed, if I had not 
| gallopped off.” “ What sort of a pistol was it?” 
| said his companions with a grin. “Not one to be 
laughed at,” said the indignant Bagman. “ It 
was a very large pistol.” “ Well, we'll ask him 
to show it to us. Here the gentleman is. Good 
morning, Mr. Mayor.” The horseman thus ad- 
dressed reined up his steed, and thrusting his 
hand into his coat pocket, pulled out something 
without saying a word. “ There’s the pistol,” 
| said the an, as he caught sight of the 
| gleam of a barrel. His companions burst into a 
roar of derisive laughter ; as well they might, for, 
to his great astonishment, the Bagman saw the 
horseman raise the weapon deliberately and place 
it to his own ear, where it resolved itself to a no 
| more formidable weapon than an ear-trumpet. It 
| is needless to add that the horseman, who was 
| indeed the Mayor of Huntingdon, was not only 
| very deaf, but was as honest a man as the Bag- 
man, who now apologised to him for the mistake 
that he had made. Curnpert Bebe. 











} 


| A Curcwesrer Erreram.—Perceiving that you 


have recently, among other rich seasonings in 
| your miscellany of what I would term, if I might 
| coin a word, condimental literature, opened com- 
partments for uncirculated epigrams, and for curi- 
| Ous conjunctions of significant names (see the No. 
| for April 22, p. 322), I beg leave to offer a notice 
which may perhaps be considered to combine both 

| characters. 
In the south-eastern outlet of the city of Chi- 
| chester, called the Harnet, there was for many 
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years until very lately a pawnbroker’s shop, kept 
by Messrs. Need & Ransome. But the latter, 
and more eligible name for such an establishment, 
has, I believe, within a few years past disappeared 
from the front of the house. This extremely curi- 
ous nominal coincidence has been thus versified 
rather than epigrammatised; for these having 
been, as I have every reason to conclude, the ac- 
tual names of the two partners, constituted of 
themselves a prosaic and suggestive epigram : — 
On Messrs. Need § Ransome’s Pawnbroker’s Shop, Harnet, 
Chichester. 
“ Observe beneath those three gilt balls 
Implied assurance handsome ; 
That where the fond pledge Need enthrals, 
Is always found a ) en 
T. A. 


Durrrer.—This word is an example of those 
which continue for almost an indefinite period in 
use, without attaining to reputable use. The 
Oxford Journal of Saturday, May 25, 1765, under 
the head of “Thursday’s Post,” has the follow- 
ing, which might have been written almost ver- 
batim in 1865: — 

“ Yesterday an East India Duffer, or fellow who pre- 
tends to sell ignorant people very great bargains of 
smuggled goods, accosted a well-looking man in Holborn 
with the usual address, at the same time showing some 
samples of his merchandise from under his great coat, and 
enjoining secrecy—all which was promised ; but the sup- 
posed countryman asking if he had no tea, was carried to 
a house in St. Giles’s: where, in quality of his commis- 
sion as a Custom-house officer, he seized some dozen of 
flimsy French silk stockings, a quantity of adulterated 
Dutch tea, and other goods, to the amount of sixty 


pounds.” 
H. B. C. 


Te tast MeweeEr oF THE IR1sH PARLIAMENT. | 


Your er Mr. H. Lorrus Torrennam 
having supplied a copy of a curious document re- 


lative to Irish Parliamentary Representation (3"¢S, | 


' vii. 375), I am induced to send you the following 
cutting from the Daily Express, May 15, 1865, for 
preservation in “N. & Q.” :— 

“We regret to announce the death of Sir Thomas 
Staples, which took place at his residence, 11, Merrion 
Square, East [Dublin], shortly before seven o’clock last 
evening. The deceased baronet, who was the father of 
the Irish Bar, had nearly completed his 90th year. He 
was the last Member of the Irish Parliament, in which 
assembly he sat for the borough of Coleraine, and subse- 
quently for Knocktopher, county Kilkenny. He was one 
. the independent members who voted against the Act of 

nion.” 

The late Earl of Charlemont, who died in De- 
cember, 1863, had also been a Member of the 
Irish Parliament. ABHBA. 


PAassace rv PLAvtTvs.— 


“ Due manicula connexe.” 
Rudens, Act IV. Sc. 4, line 125. 
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| which I feel sure I have hit upon the right mean- 
| ing at last. In the discovery scene, Palestra 
| describes, among other crepundia : — 
| Pal. Post est situla argentea et dua connexx mani- 
culx et 

Sucula.” 
| The dictionaries citing this passage give, some 
of them, “manicula,” a little hand; others, a 
plough handle. Both of these interpretations are 
utterly unsatisfactory. “Connex manicule ” 
would be a ridiculous way of expressing a toy- 
| plough: and two little hands, joined together, 
would be no better. The real meaning of the pas- 
sage is explained by poor Gripus’s exclamation in 
the next line, when he wishes Palestra may go 
and hang herself with her “situla et porculis,” 
making no mention of the “manicule.” “ Mani- 
cule ” means handles, not only of a plough. If 
we grant this, all is easy. The articles in ques- 
tion are a child’s pail, with two ears rivetted or 
soldered se tely ; and they were “connexse ” 
by the handle, which worked in them—just as is 
the case in all old examples of the “ situla.” Any 
one who collects Roman or Greek curiosities from 
London, and other excavations, must know how 
frequently these ears (“manicule”), and the 
handle which binds them together, are found still 
connected, though the pail itself has perished. 
Gripus, then, only mentions the pail and piggies ; 
because the “maniculm connexwe” were part of 
the former. J.C. JS. 


NayxEeN.—The following note may be useful 
to some of your readers : — 

“ Fellow Cotton.—A new species of cotton, called Nan- 
keen, of a bright yellow color, and fine texture, is now 
raised in the United States. The seed was furnished by 
Mr. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, and procured 
from Sicily.” 1823. 

WF. 


A FourtH PaRrattet Provers. —To the three 
| proverbs in different languages, lately published 
lin “N. & Q.” cautioning against the too early 
| adoption of a summer dress, I ean now add 
| another : — 
“ Hasta el.cuarenta de Mayo, 
No te quites el sayo.” 
Literally, Till the fortieth of May do not strip 
yourself of the wrap. This proverb, I am told, is 
| common in the north of Spain, but, as might be 
| inferred from so late a day as the 9th of June, is 
| unknown in the Centre and South. The odd way 
| of negativing any change in May, puts one in mind 
of Greek Kalends. The word sayo is, I believe, 
of Oriental origin, and is identical with sash. 





OnsectivEe.—It is generally supposed that what 
may be termed the German meaning of the words 





There is a passage in Plautus’s Rudens which | objective and subjective, is quite modern ; dating no 
has given me some trouble to understand; but of | further back, so far as we are concerned, than 
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Coleridge, who was much given to the use of the | some degree from the viol de gamba, and others of 


words in his philosophical monologues. But is 
this really the case? Does not the following 
extract from an old author go to prove the con- 
trary; at least, so far as “objective” is con- 
cerned ? — 

“The last chapter having designed that idol-worship 


(as the Devil is therein proposed objectively to be adored) 
is not only a great countenance, but leads vastly to the | 


promotion ‘of diabolical confederacies.” — Pandemonium, or 
the Devil’s Cloyster, by Richard Bovet, Gent., London, 
1684. 

Sir Walter Scott has used this book in his 
work on Demonology. w.Ss. 


Queries. 


“ LILLIBULLERO.” 


Can any of your correspondents state the exact 
meaning of the burden of the well-known song of 
“ Lilliburlero,” which had such an effect that, as 
Bishop Burnet says — 

“Tt made an impression on the King’s army that 
cannot be imagined by those that saw it not. The whole 
army, and at last the people, both of city and country, were 
singing it perpetua!ly.” 

The bishop suggests that the burden was said 
to be Irish words. Given at length these appa- 
rently absurd words are — 

“ Lilliburlero, Bullen-a-lah ! 


Lero, lero, lilliburlero, lero, lero, 
Bullen alah!” 


It is true that the word “lero” is to be found 
in the burdens of some Irish songs, as for example, 
in one common in the county of Clare, where a 
popular air is known by the title of “ Lura, lura, 
no da lura;” but in another version the burden 

iven is— Meileo lero, is tm bo ban, rendered in 
glish, “ Mallo, lero, audeembo bawn.” 

In looking over a manuscript volume of music 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth, in lute tablature, 
I happened to find the word “ lero” or “ leerow ” 
repeated more than once, seemingly as a direction 
for the mode in which an air was to be played ; as, 
for —-, i paven, leerow way;” and some- 
times spelled “lerrow.” On another page occur 
the words “for the leero,” and “ for the leeroe.” 

This book contains a variety of airs, to which 
the title, “ a galliard, a taranto, a pavin, an alle- 
mand,” &c., are prefixed; and the names of a few 
composers of the day, Edward Persé (Percy), 
John Jhonson, Daniel Batcheler, and Dowland 
occur in it. 

I have, further, some faint recollection of hav- 
ing met elsewhere, but have lost the reference, 
some ancient airs “set for the leerow viol.” IfI 
am accurate in this, we have here the name of 
some species of instrument, different, doubtless, in 





the same class. 

I should .; that some of your correspon- 
dents, who have’ engaged in studies similar 
to those of Dr. Rieavtt, Mr. CHaprett, or 
Mr. Rotrr, may be familiar with the word, ‘and 
so readily supply the required information. If I 
am correct in my supposition, the word will be 
found to be of English or foreign origin, not Irish. 
Although Bisho 'ercy states that “ Lillibullero” 
and “Bullena lah!” were said to have been the 
words of distinction used among the Irish Papists 
in their massacre of the Protestants in 1641. 

Hume thought the popularity of the song was 
rather due to Purcell, the original composer of it, 
than to Lord Wharton, who is stated in a pam- 
phlet of 1712, to have been the author of the 
words. A modern writer on musical composition, 
Mr. J. Curwen, in 1852, seeking for the source of 
the power of ridicule in the tune, seems to give it 
as his opinion that “FA, the fourth on the scale, 
recurring, with cold sarcasm, here lies the power.” 

J. Housanp Surru, M.R.LA. 

Dublin. 


J. L. Armstrone.—I have a copy of a little 
book, entitled — 

“ Heart Pearles ; or, Buds of Early Promise. A plea- 
sant Fire-side or Home Companion. Forming a suitable 
Christmas or New Year’s Present for young Readers of 
both Sexes. By their friend, the Editor, James Leslie 
Armstrong. London: Printed by William Jones, Duke 
Street, 1852.” 

This small volume contains many short poems, 
sonnets, ballads, &c., and also a a, “ John 
of Gischala.” I believe that the “editor” and 
the author are one and the same person. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” give me any information re- 

garding the author? There was a book called 
Scenes from Craven, published at York in 1835, py 
Mr, J. L. Armstrong. R. 


Lorp Aston oF Forrar.— The casual mention 
of this nobleman’s name, in a recent number of 
“N. & Q.,” reminded me that I wished to put 
some queries concerning him to P vend readers. 

It appears that, on the death of James, fifth baron, 
in 1751, without male issue, the title devolved upon 
Philip ‘Aston —a very distant relation: that he 
died unmarried in 1755, and was succeeded by his 
brother Walter, who also died without male issue 
in 1763; when ’the honours descended to (the son 
of his uncle Edward) Walter Aston, father of the 
late Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Aston, Vicar of 
Tardebigge, in Worcestershire. 

One of these noblemen was a cook in the em- 
ploy of Sir Mordaunt, Bart., and another 
was a watchmaker. May I ask which was the 
cook, and which the watchmaker ? 

As the family is now extinct, or presumed to be 
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so, there can be no impropriety in my putting 
these questions : — 

It appears, from the Gentleman's Magazine (1839, 
April, p. 377), that — 

“ The Rey. Walter Hutchinson Aston, Clerk, presented 
a petition claiming to be Baron Aston of Forfar, but no 
case was printed.” 

Was his right to so style himself ever allowed ? 

There is a pedigree of the family in Berry's 
Hertfordshire Pedigrees, deducing the descent of 
the late reverend peer from Wm. Aston of Mil- 
wich, in remainder to whose posterity the original 
patent was framed; but it does not show the 
extinction of the male descendants of an elder 
son, some generations before the late lord’s line 
branched off. H. S. G. 


Cawnrore Querres.—I have just risen from 
the perusal of “ Cawnpore, by G. O. Trevelyan,” 
and wish to ask through your columns the fol- 
lowing questions : — 

1, Where did the author learn that a Ghazee 
was a “ member of a class of religious enthusi- 
asts,” “ probably hostile to our religion?” — 
P. 109. 

2. Whence did he manage to procure the exclu- 
sive information that the infamous Nana Sahib, a 
Brahmin, was the adopted son of the Rajah of 
Sattarah, a Mahratta P—P. 57. 

3. How came it to pass that Sir Henry Have- 
lock, who did not enter the army till some years 
after the battle of Waterloo, was in a position to 
show to our Spanish allies in 1813 that an Eng- 
lish steed could clear a French breastwork ?— 
P. 339. 

By way of Notes, I take the liberty of men- 
tioning — 

1. That a Ghazee is not a Mahomedan Brother 
Ignatius, but a martial and bloodthirsty fanatic, 
armed to the teeth, and vowed to wage war to the 
knife against all infidels, which, in the Indian 
Mutiny, meant lish women and children. 

2. That Nana Sahib was as much related to 
the Rajah of Sattarah as Richard Cromwell to 
Charles Stuart. The Rajah was the lineal de- 
scendant of Seevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 





Empire, and Nana Sahib, the representative of 
the Peishwas or Brahmin Mayors of the Palace, 
who had supplanted their masters upon the throne. 
3. El Chico Blanco, immortalised by Napier in 
his Peninsular War, was not Henry Havelock, but 
his elder brother William Havelock, who fell. at 
the head of the Fourteenth Light Dragoons in the | 

first battle of the last Sikh war. 
CHITTELDROOG. 


Epwarp Croke. — Any information respecting | 
Mr. Edward Croke, who was governor of Fort St. | 
David's on the Coromandel Coast, and died in 
February, 1769, will be acceptable. a 


Excueqver Recorps.—The following tran- 
script, which I have made from one of the muti- 
lated Exchequer documents, appears to me well 
worth preserving in “N. & Q.” Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to tell us something of 
the parties who were so heavily fined : — 

“ Elias Best, fined 10002. for drinkeing a health to the 
pious memmory of Stephen Collidg. 

“ Thomas Swaden, a Collectour of Chimny mony, fined 
10002. for not returneing 3 chimnys. 

“ David Bennables, a gold Smith, fined 500/. for selling 
little bawbleing things at faires that was not sterling. 

“ Tsack Simbell fined 10002. for barratry.” 

, W. H. D. 


Foster or LEICESTERGRANGE, WARWICKSHIRE, 
AND oF co. LetcestER. — What were the arms of 
this family. The pedigree is given in Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, but the arms are not given. 


DO. 


Fuy.—In the ballad of the “ Battle of Harlaw ” 
(3" §. vii. 394), this word occurs twice. It is 
not in the dictionaries of Skinner, Junius, Minshull, 
nor even so late as that of Elisha Cole, 1724. 
The earliest mention I can find is in Nathan 
Bailey. What is the derivation of “fun,” and 
its earliest use? How could it have got into 
the ballad, or is the latter of recent date ? 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Srr Ricwarp Harpres, Bart. — This gentle- 
man, who was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Hardres, Knight, of Upper Hardres, in Kent, by 
Eleanor, daughter of Henry Thoresby, Esq., Mas- 
ter in Chancery, was created a baronet, June 3, 
1642. About Oct. 1660, he presented to Charles 
II. a petition, of which the following is an ab- 
stract : — 

“Sir Rich. Hardres, Bart. of Great Hardres, co. Kent, 
servant to his late Majesty. Set on foot the Kentish 
petition in 1648, for preservation of the late King; led 
2300 horse in Kent, reduced Sandwich, and seized the 
mock prince set up to represent His Majesty’s person ; 
suffered three long imprisonments, and high sequestra- 
tion, to the loss of 70002 ; t 500. for plate, bedding, 
&c., for His Majesty, and though permitted to reclaim 
them, allowed them to remain on Prince Rupert’s com- 
plaining of the injury to the service that their withdrawal 
would cause ; hazarded his life by conveying information 
to His Majesty when in the Downs,” &c.—Green’s Cal. 
Dom. State Papers, Charles II. i. 332. 

I desire to know when this loyal baronet died. 

S. Y. R. 


Kriprck. — Can you refer me to any historical 
account of Kilpeck Castle ? 


Locat Names.—The other day being in the 
north of London, I was much struck with the 
names of the following places: — Ball’s Pond, 
Ponder’s End, Potter’s Bar. 

Now my queries are—Who was Ball, and where 
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was his Pond?* Who was Ponder, and what 
was his End? Where did Potter reside, and by 
what right did he put up a Bar? 

IenworantiA Loci. 


MARCOLPHUS.— 

* Marcolphus will not lightly find a fit tree to hang 
himself on.” —Jewel, iv. 124. 

Who was Marcolphus, and what does Jewel 
refer to? I cannot find any explanatory note 
elucidating the allusion. F. C. 


Marriace Customs.— In the year 1476, a cer- 
tificate was made by the clergy and six parish- 
ioners of Ufford, in the county of Suffolk, to the 
effect that : — 

“Robert Hatchet, late a neighbour and parishioner of 
the said town of Hufford, buried his wife Anne Hatchet 
in the said parish,the next day after Saint Mark the 
Evangelist, a.p. 1476; and we aforesaid testify and bear 
true witness that we nor none of our neighbours never 
knew unto this day that since the said Anne’s decease, 
that the said Robert was ‘ trowhplyht’ to any woman by 
the tityl of matrimony, but that the said Robert may take 
him a lawful woman unto wife in any town of Yng- 
land.” 

Can any of your readers inform me whether 
such certificates were common, or was this a special 
case P 

In one of the old register books of the seven- 
teenth century belonging to ths parish of Clare, 
Suffolk, is the following singular memorandum :— 

“Memorandum, that I, Susan Ward of Clare, doe re- 
signe all my right in John Manson to Susan ffrost, so that 
they proceed to marriage, in witness of the truth herof I 
the said Susan Ward have set my hand this the 5 of 
Januarie. “ The Mark of 

“ Witness, Susan + Warp. 
“ Joun PRENTICE.” 

Do you know of the existence of any similar 
memorandums, and can you give an explanation of 
such a singular entry ? J. G. 


“Tue Merroponitan Macazrve.”—Can any 
one inform me who was editor of a periodical 
called The Metropolitan [ Quarterly] Magazine, 
1826? The magazine only existed for about a 
7 Are the names of any of the contributors 

own ? R. L 


Mrytature.—Mr. Fairholt, in his Dictionary of 
Terms of Art, supposes this term to be derived 
from the practice of writing the rubrics and initial 
letters of manuscripts with red-lead, or minium— 
the name given to vermilion by the ancients. 





[* Ball’s-pond, in the parish of Islington, derives its 
name from one John Ball, who kept a house of entertain- 
ment here about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
having for its sign “The Salutation.” A large pond, 
which remained till the commencement of the present 
century, was probably in his day frequented by duck- 
hunters, and by them coupled with the name of their host. 
A token issued by him bears the inscription, “ John Ball, 
at the Boarded House neere Newington Green.” — Lewis's 
Islington, p. 360.—Ep.} 


| This is indeed the derivation which etymologists 
| follow each other in assigning to the term: Blount 

(1670), Coles (1700), Gloss, Angl. Nova (1707), 
| &e. Kersey (1715), eg defines it “a drawing 
of pictures in little.” o not find the word in 
| Cotgrave (1650), or remember meeting with it in 
French treatises on painting earlier than this ; but 
his successor Guy Miege, in his Great French Dic- 
tionary (folio, 1688), 4 it immediately follow- 
a if derived from the words “ Mi ise,” 
“ Mignardes,” “ Mignard,” spelling it “ Migna- 
ture;” and explaining it— “ Miniature, a sort of 
painting in small, and in water-colours.” I rather 
fancy this derivation; but do not know how it 
will fit in with the Italian “ miniatori caligrafi,” or 
rubric penmen; whose labours, together with 
those of the “ illuminatori,” produced the manu- 
scripts and missals which have descended to us 
from the pre-typographic ages, 

Witi1iaM Bates. 

Birmingham. 

AN oLp PropHecy FRom Nostrapamus.— I 
cut the following from the New York Times, of 
April 4, 1865. You may consider it of sufficient 
interest to give to your readers. 

“An OLD Prornecy. From the Richmond Whig, 
March 30. By request, we publish the following extracts 
from the Prophéties et Vaticinations of Nostradamus, 
vol. ii. of 1609: — 

“« About that time (1861), a great quarrel and contest 
will arise in a country beyond the seas—America. Many 

r devils will be hung, and many poor devils will be 

illed by a punishment other than a cord. Upon my 
faith you may believe me. The war will not cease for 
four years, at which none should be surprised, for there 
will te no want of hatred and obstinacy in it. At the 
end of that time, prostrate and almost ruined, the people 
will re-embrace each other in great joy and love.’” 


Potyeamy.— The late eminent prelate, Arch- 
bishop Whately, would have permitted polygamy 
in the case of polygamous converts, rather than 
have the wives in excess of one ne to their 

reat injury; the youngest probab ing re- 
fained by the cumveih, if he wae obliged to select 
one ; and the only true wife—the oldest and first— 
being as probably amongst the rejected. This I 
report meso teste. It was said to me long before 
Dr. Colenso came to the same conclusion, in pre- 
sence of the same missionary difficulty. 

Bishops Burnet and Berkeley are said to have 
viewed favourably the principle of polygamy. Is 
itso? Give chapter and verse—so to speak.* 

Sir William Capell Brooke, in his Sketches in 
Spain and Morocco, 1831, is further said to have 
recommended the practice which even unchristian 
nations are gradually coming to renounce. 

I have not seen his book; nor Madan’s extra- 
ordinary one of the last century. A CLERGYMAN. 








[* Bishop Burnet’s work on Polygamy is noticed in 


| «N. & Q,,” 24 S. ii, 131 —Ep.] 
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Computations or Reena Years. — Edward 
IIL (as any History of England will inform its 
reader), began to reign Jan. 25, 1327, and died on 
June 21, 1577. I am but a poor arithmetician, 
but I think I shall not commit any great error in 
adding that this reign thereby extended over fifty 
years and five aoe, minus a few days. 
then, comes King Edward to ss an issue 
roll for the Michaelmas term of his fifty-first year, 
extending to the following Easter ? 

Moreover, Edward the Black Prince died June 
8, 1376. What then mean the following entries 
on the Michaelmas Issue Roll for his father’s fif- 
tieth year ? — 

“ Dec. 22. To Edward Prince of Wales, by the hands 
of William de Fulborne, his clerk, &c. 4007.” 

“ To Edward Prince of Wales, by the hands of John 
Dony, mercer, of London, 2401” 

“ Mar. 8. To Edward Prince of Wales, &c. 2662. 13. 4.” 


Again, according to a Wardrobe Roll for 38 Edw. 


How, | 





IIL, Elizabeth Duchess of Clarence was buried 
March 11, anno 38, the expenses for the trans- 
mission of her corpse to England commencing on 
the 3lst of January previous. Yet the first part | 
of these expenses are repaid only on Jan. 31, | 
anno 39; appearing in the Michaelmas Issue Roll 
for 38 Edw. ITI. 

Is it possible that the Michaelmas Roll takes 
its name from the year in which it closes, and 
should be reckoned before the Easter Roll of each | 
year? ie. does the Michaelmas Roll intitled 
anno 38 contain the Michaelmas term for anno 37, 
and the Hilary term for anno 38? or does it, as | 
certainly seems more natural, contain the Michael- 
mas term for anno 38, and the Hilary term for 
anno 39 P 

This is an im 











rtant question for the correct 
chronology of the rei Will PRoFEssoR DE 
More@An, who is learned in things in general, and 
ciphers in particular, or some other archeological 
and arithmetical authority, condescend to help me 
out of the Slough of Despond wherein I am 
floundering ? HERMENTRUDE. 


P.S. The dates of the Easter Rolls of Richard 
IL, who commenced his reign in June, are in the 
same predicament. 


Saco anp Port Wrxe.—When a boy, this ali- 
ment was fashionable with invalids. At that 
time sago was about four shillings a pound. I 
shall be obliged for information when, and by 
whom, it was introduced? While writing I may 
state, that a decoction of pearled barley, or Emden 
groats, with or without port wine, according to 
circumstances, offers the most nutritious food for 
invalids, more so than jellies or beef-tea; espe- 
cially to those of the upper and middle classes, 





who, when in health, feed on animal diet. 


Sriuzts.—In Marlowe’s drama of The Jew of 
Maita, one of the characters is made to say : — 
“ Once at Jerusalem, where the pilgrims kneel’d, 
I strewed powder on the marble stones, 
And wherewithal their knees vould rankle so, 
That I have laugh’d a-good to see the cripples 
Go limping home to Christendom on stilts.” 
By “ stilts,” in this passage, is evidently meant 
crutches, Was this its original meaning ? 
H. Fisuwick. 


Wit11amM Eart or Utster.—Can somebody 
kindly tell me the date of the death of this noble- 
man, the father of Elizabeth Duchess of Clarence ? 
I should be glad to ascertain, if possible, the 
month as well as the year in which it occurred. 
For the date of his daughter's birth, if given by 
any trustworthy authority, I should also be greatly 
obliged. HERMENTRUDE. 


Vosstus pE TueEoroera Gentiii. — Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire, t. v. p. 1373, says : — 

“ De Theologia Gentiliet Physiologia Christiana, lib. ix. 
sive de origine et progressu idolatrix, éd. 2°, Amstelodami 
1668, 2 vol. in fol. L’édition d’Amsterdam, 1641, 3 vol. 
in 4", est moins complete.” 

I have three quarto volumes, which I supposed 
were odd ones, but I find that the only copy in 
the British Museum is exactly like mine. Atten- 
tion is directed to the peculiarity in the catalogue. 
The title-page of the first volume says: “ Editio 
tertia priori longé auctior et correctior, Franco- 
furti ad Mcenum, 1675.” The second is Amster- 
dam, 1675; and the third Amsterdam, 1669. In 
vols. i. and ii., the pagination and register are 
continuous, Brefixed to vol. iii. is an imperial 
privilege, giving John Blaeu the exclusive right 
of printing the last five books for six years, and a 
like Saxon privilege for ten years. The former 
dated 1668, the latter, 1669. 

I cannot find any notice of this edition. Has 
Brunet mistaken it for a folio? Gerard John 
Voss died in 1649. His prefaces, dated 1641 and 
1645, are reprinted ; and there is no indication of 
an editor to make the third edition, “auctior et 
emendatior.” Should any reader of “N. & Q.” 
know more about these curious title-pages, or 
have an opportunity of consulting the folio edition 
of Vossius’s complete Works, Amsterdam, 1695— 
1701, information thereon will oblige H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


Worcestersurre Famtires.—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” oblige me with the armorial bear- 
ings of the following Worcestershire families 9— 

Prattinton, a family long resident at Bewdley, 
of which the late Worcestershire antiquary, Dr. 
Prattinton, was a member. 

Penn of Harborough Hall. This family was of 
Harborough in the fifteenth century. The last of 


A. P, | the race, who was uncle to the poet Shenstone, 


Canonbury. 


died issueless in 1731. 
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Bland of Ham Court. 

Ramell, Lord, of Great and Little Hampton. 

Purcell of Purcell Hall. 

Tristram of Moor Hall, in Belbroughton. 

Lea of the Hill; sheriff, 1816. 

Ballard of Evesham. 

Newce of Rock: co-heiress, married Cornwallis 
and Partinton. 

Zachary, representing Mucklow of Arley. 

Timbrell of Bradforton. 

Holberrow of Wolverley. 

Andrewes of Synton. (Arms were granted to 
Richard Andrewes, of Synton, in 1529.) 

Hodges of Broadway. (John Hodges, of Broad- 
way, had his arms confirmed, and a crest granted 
in 1610.) H. S. G. 


Queries with Answers. 


Wauuit-Sunpay, Wuitsunpay, ok Wurrsun 
Day?—In the Churchman’s Almanack for the 
present year, published by the 8S. P. C. K., the 
compiler has called June 4, “ Whitsun Day.” 
What authority is there for this? In the Prayer- 
book the day is called “Whit-Sunday.” It is 


frequently , however, written “ Whitsunday,” as | 
in Wheatly and the Christian Year. So that here | 


are three ways of writing the word or words. 
Which is the right way ? CurHBeERT BEDE. 
[Whit-Sunday, Whit-Monday, and Whit-Tuesday, are 
ecclesiastical barbarisms. White-Sunday, or Huit-Sun- 
day, as vulgar etymologies, are also utterly indefensible. 
Whitsun-day, or rather Whitson-day, from wit (mind, or 
understanding) is nothing more nor less than a corrup- 


tion of Pentecost day, as is shown by the comparison of | 
the corresponding names of Whitsun-day in foreign lan- | 
guages. (See “N. & Q.” 2-4 §. ii. 154.) The analogy | 


of Easter favours this orthography. It is Easter Day, 
not Easter Sunday; therefore it is Whitsun Day, not 
Whit Sunday. Easter Eve, Easter Monday, Easter 
Tuesday, have in like manner their parallels in Whitsun 
Eve, Whitsun Monday, and Whitsun Tuesday. The 
Book of Common Prayer says Monday and Tuesday in 
“Whitsun week.” Until of late years the word was 
printed in one—Whitsunday, not Whit-Sunday. In the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle we have — 

“ A.D. 1067.—On thisan Eastron com se kyng to Win- 
cestre, and tha weron Eastra on x. kl. Aprl., and sona 
efter tham com Mathild seo hlefilie hider to lande, and 
Ealdred arceb’ hig gehalgode to cwene on Westmystre on 
hwitan sunnan deg. ¥ 

“This Easter came the King to Winchester; and 
Easter was then on the 10th before the calends of April. 
Soon after this came the lady Matilda hither to this land ; 
and Archbishop Eldred hallowed her to queen at West- 
minster on Whitsunday.”—Sazon Chronicle, ed. Ingram, 
p- 268. 

The Paston Letters and Wickliffe spell it Whitsontide, 
the Bible of 1551 Wytsontyde, Chaucer, Whitsondaie, 
Sir Thomas More, Whytsontyde, Sidney, Whitsontide, 
Wynkyn de Worde, Wytson. } 


Five Mrniatures.—I have lately seen five 
miuiatures, set as agroupin one frame. The sub- 
—- are all men of middle age, or rather past it. 

ach man has a rope round his neck, with a knife 
= into the middle of the body, as if they 

ad all suffered for treason. To four of them the 
names are given underneath, with the addition 
“ passus,” with the date. The names are Cooke, 
Heath, Ward, and Holland. The fifth has no 
name: he is in a dress apparently of a Roman 
Catholic priest, with his head shaved, and out of 
his mouth proceeds a legend with the inscription 
“ Have mercy, Jesus.” The dates are all from 
1641 to 1646; no two in the same year. Can 
any of your correspondents inform me who these 
men can be? The mode of death seems to point 
distinctly to the English punishment for treason ; 
and the names are unquestionably English, and 
the costume that of England at that period. But 
what trials for treason could have occurred during 
the Civil Wars ? J.C. M. 

[William Ward, whose true name was Webster, suf- 
fered at Tyburn on July 26, 1641: see Dodd’s Church 
History, iii. 95, fol. and Memoirs of Missionary Priests, 
| Part m. pp. 155-171.—Thomas Holland, alias Sanderson, 
also suffered at Tyburn, Dec. 12, 1642: see Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests, Pt. u. pp. 237-243, and Oliver’s Bio- 
| graphy of Members of the Society of Jesus, p.117. There 
is a portrait of him in the Certamen Tripler.— Henry 
Heath, otherwise called Paulus de Sancta Magdalena, 
suffered at Tyburn on April 17 [or 27], 1643: see Dodd’s 
Church History, iii. 119, and Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests, Pt. 1. pp. 243-256. We cannot throw any light 
on the other two miniatures. ] 





“ Sermons To Asses.”—The above is the title 
| of a small book published in 1768 (London), and 
| followed in a year or two by a second series. It 
is dedicated ‘‘ To the very excellent and reverend 
| Messrs. G. W., J. W., W. R., and M. M.,”—some 
| of whom (the dedication tells us), “ have preached 
for many years to the members of the congrega- 
| tion that these sermons are designed for.” We 
| are also informed that “ These Sermons should 
| have been dedicated to the A—b—s, B—s, and 
their C—y, but the author was afraid of offending 
their modesty.” I am anxious to learn who was 
the author, and to whom each of the above initials 
respectively refers. R. C. L. 

[This singular production is from the pen of James 
Murray, late pastor of the Scotch Presbyterian meeting- 
house, High Bridge, Newcastle, who died on January 28, 
1782, in the fiftieth year of his age. The initials of the 
Dedication are intended for the following popular preachers 
of that time, namely, George Whitfield, John Wesley, 
William Romaine, and Martin Madan. Murray’s Ser- 
mons to Asses was followed by New Sermons to Asses, 
also Sermons to Doctors in Divinity, Sermons to Ministers 
of State, and Lectures to Lords Spiritual. These have 
since been collected into an octavo volume, and publishe | 


| 
| 
| 
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by William Hone in 1819, with a short biographical 
notice and portrait of the author. The best account, 
however, of this eccentric preacher, together with a list 
of his numerous works, will be found in Mackenzie’s 
History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, edit. 1827, vol. i. pp. 
387-389. ] . 


A Jaconus Prece or Gotp.—In the will of a | 


Mrs. Barbara Young, dated 27th of August, 1730, 
and proved at Armagh, 16th December, 1743, 
frequent mention is made of a Jacobus piece of 
gold ; as, for example, in the following bequest :— 
“ T leave and bequeath to my grandson, Latham 
Blacker, three hundred pounds and a Jacobus pees 
[sie] of gold.” What may have been the meaning 
of leaving this piece of gold in addition to the 
sum of 3002 ? ABHBA. 
[The Jacobus, or touch-piece, was hung round the neck 
of the individual afflicted with the Evil when the King 
touched for it : the latest are of James II., Anne, and the 
Pretenders. The sovereign power of the gold piece was 


distinctly admitted, as the disease is reported to have | 


returned in some cases upon the medal being lost, and of 
being again subdued upon the presentation of a second 
piece. Vide Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with 
Medicine and Surgery. 8vo, 1844, p. 144.] 


MorTHER-IN-LAW.—Edward Dennis in his Will 
(1708) leaves a legacy to his “Honoured Mother- 
in-law Elizabeth Dennis.” Can a man’s second 
wife be correctly called his children’s mother-in- 
law? I should mention that Edward Dennis 
never married, as far as I can ascertain. 

Samvet Tucker. 

20, Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square. 

[Wharton in his Law Lezicon, ed. 1860, says that a 
Mother-in-law is the mother of one’s wife or husband (p. 
496), whereas a Step-mother (noverca, Lat.) is the wife 
of one’s father, who is not one’s mother, p. 697.] 


Parx.—How came the word Park to be applied 
to artillery ? G. D. 

[A park, as Blackstone remarks, properly signifies any 
enclosure; hence a “ park of artillery” is surrounded 
with a rope. In Scotland, any enclosure of considerable 
extent, whether by means of stone walls or fences, used as 
grazing ground for domesticated animals, for corn or grass 
crops, is termed a park. } 


Munpunevs.—Can any etymologist tell me the | 


derivation of this cacophonous synonym for bad 
tobacco? I cannot find the word in any book 


earlier than the reign of Charles II. Is it Dutch? | 


Watrer THORNBURY. 
[Mundungus, trashy tobacco, is from the Spanish Mon- 
déngo, paunch, tripes, black pudding. Vide Neuman 
and Baretti’s Spanish Dictionary. } 


Replies. 


FACTITIOUS PEDIGREES: WILLIAM SIDNEY 
SPENCE. 
(1* 8, ix. 221, 275; 2°¢ S. x. 106.) 
At the present moment, when attention is being 





| 80 generally and so properly drawn to the mary 

| factitious pedigrees now put forth in books having 

| the semblance of authority, the following particu- 
lars of a kind-hearted gentleman, who was ever 
ready to help pedigree-hunters out of their diffi- 
culties, will probably interest many readers of 
“N. & Q.” 

Good Mr. Spence having, I presume, heard 
| that the late Mr. St. Barbe was ee in col- 
| lecting materials for a history of his family, ad- 
dressed the following letter to that gentleman : — 

“4 Feb. 1846. 
“ Having been engaged by the Widow of the 
late Sir John Cotgreave, of Netherleigh House, 
| near Chester, to inspect and arrange the Title- 
| deeds and other documents in her Ladyship’s 
ssession, I find a very ancient pedigree of the 
Yotgreaves de Hargrave in the co. of Chester, 
which family became extinct in the direct male 
| line in the year 1724, but which was represented 
| thro’ females by the late Sir John Cotgreave. It 
| is the work of Randle Holme, anno 1672, from 
| the documents compiled by the learned William 
Camden in 1598, and contains the descents of 
three generations of the St. Barbes de South 
Brent, Somerset, and Congleton in Cheshire, 
with their intermarriages and armorial bearings 
emblazoned, commencing with Robert St. Barbe 
| de So. Brent and Congleton, living temp. Henry I. 
whose grandson Sir Robert flourished in the reign 
, of Richard Coeur de Lion, and embraced the Cross, 
| accompanied that Monarch to the Holy Land, and 
| fought under him at the Battle of Ascalon against 
Sultan Saladin; presuming that you are of the 
same family, I will transmit you extracts from 
the pedigree as far as relates to your distinguished 
| family, conditionally that you remunerate me for 
| the information and definition of the armorial bear- 
ings, there being 3 shields containing 12 quarter- 
ings connected with the St. Barbes, and embracing 
the Ensigns of Hugh Lupus, the first Norman Earl 
of Chester, Eustace de Montalt, Lord Hawarden, 
| Fitzhugh, Pole, Vernon, and other ancient fami- 
lies. Lady Cotgreave will allow me to make the 
| extracts and has kindly consented to attest the 
same. The arms of St. Barbe are given chequy 
| of 12 ar. and sab. 





“ Yours, &e. 
“ W. S. Spence. 
“Grange Street, Birkenhead.” 
Like the late Lord Monson, Mr. Evelyn Shirley, 
and several other correspondents to whom this 
worthy addressed his liberal offer of service; Mr. 
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St. Barbe knew his own pedigree better than his | be of much importance, as Mr. St. Barbe’s pedigree 
correspondent. Determined, however, to find out | is registered from the time of the Conqueror at 
the facts of the case, he put himself in commu- | the Heralds’ College. He was anxious to know 
nication with his friend, the Rev. H. Jones, who | whether “ Ais coustn” might emblazon the shield 
brought the matter under the notice of Mr. Davies, | of arms, saying that as it would take him a long 
a resident at Birkenhead, and the results of whose | time, he woul — to be remunerated accord- 
inquiries are furnished in the following amusing | ingly; but I told him all that was required was 
letters : — the extract of the three descents with the inter- 
“ 27 Feb. 1846. marriages, as stated in the Cotgreave paper, and 

“T scribble this after a fruitless attempt to see | he promised to write to his Cousin to ask whether 
Mr. Spence. I went to Grange Street, and no | he would accept the proffered remuneration of 
one could or would tell me anything about him. | the 1/. for the trouble, and his cousin, for which 
“TI suspected he was known there, and so I got | read himself, is to write to you. I therefore 
hold of a woman living in a cellar and tried her; | enclose Mr. St. Barbe’s letter, as well as the one 
she acknowledged at length that she knew him, written by this extraordinary man, and I hope you 
| 








but that he had removed. I followed her direc- | may get the information you want for your friend ; 
tions, and was told that he had again removed. | at any rate you will be able to deal with him as 
I still kept on the chase, and again found myself , you like, now you know what sort of a being 
with the old woman in the cellar, having ~ he is. 
told that she knew more of him than any one “ T did not for a moment permit him to think I 
else. She seemed surprised that I was so deter- | knew all about him; but in going away I was 
mined. In course of conversation I found she | told, sub rosd, by the old woman, in Welsh, that 
was Welsh. I spoke to her in the ancient British | he was the real Simon Pure, and had no cousin 
tongue, and it acted like magic. She now, as I | that she ever heard of. He evidently wished to 
was a Welshman, told me all about him, speaking preserve the strictest incognito, and I am only sur- 
Welsh all the while. It appears he is very poor, | prised that he could so barefacedly tell the glaring 
and she suspected I was after him for money or | falsehoods he attempted to make me believe.” 
with a writ, or something of the sort. He will| This worthy is no longer in the flesh, but his 
not make his appearance, being so shabbily dressed. | mantle has fallen on shoulders quite as unscrupu- 
I am afraid I shall find some difficulty in catching lous. Let the readers of “ N. & Q.” beware of 
him, but to-morrow I shall seize him as he is | them, M. §. 
going by his oe pa A at the _ old woman’s cel- —_—_—_——— 

, and try and make something of him. , <RITRY 

“ This morning she told me he was quite drunk “— - — 
before 11 o’clock, and I suspect he is accustomed (3"* 8. vii. 458.) 
to it. She also said that he is in the habit of | Sarah Prydden was the name of this celebrated 
sending a great number of letters off to noblemen | courtezan, who was the great toast of her day in 
and gentlemen of .ancient pedigree, offering to | dissolute circles. This very beautiful, but aban- 
furnish information, and that he seldom gets less | doned woman, is said to have possessed the form 
than 3/. to 5/. for his trouble. If I find on ques- | of an angel with the disposition of a fiend. Like 
tioning him to-morrow that he knows only what | Congreve’s Doris, she always forgot, or affected 
Mr. St. Barbe is already acquainted with, I should | to forget, the liberality of her gallants; and if 
advise having nothing to do with him.” released when suestell, she expelled from her 

“28 Feb. 1846. | breast all ideas of gratitude. At Bath she ap- 

“This morning I again visited the old woman’s peared in all the elegance of fashion, and was 
cellar, and witnessed a scene quite unique in its | attended in public by men of aristocratic rank. 
way. By the fire sat a stout good-looking man, Miss Prydden’s tirewoman, when dressing her 
just finishing his dinner, whom I suspected at | hair, having flatteringly said, that if she had not 
once to be the identical | I was in search of, been with her at the time, she should have taken 
but lo! and behold, when I questioned him he | her for Lady Salisbury, who had just passed by, 
said, ‘I am not the person you want—it’s a cousin induced this vain weman to adopt cr usurp the 
of mine.’ In a moment I knew this was a bare- | name of Salisbury. 
faced falsehood, but I did not allow him to think She was indicted at the Old Bailey for an as- 
so. I sat down and entered into conversation | sault, with an intent to murder, the Hon. Jcbhn 
with him, and was satisfied that he was the iden- | Finch, son of Daniel, Ear] of Winchelsea, of which 
tical individual I was in search of. You would | she was found guilty on April 24, 1728, end scn- 
have been amused to have heard ourconversation; | tenced to pay a fine of one hundred ycunds, to 
having studied the subject before hand, I com- | suffer one month’s impriscnment, and to find re- 
pletely bothered him, and he was obliged to ad- | curity for her good behaviour for two years move. 
mit that the information he could give would not Jealousy of her sister scems to kave teen the 
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cause of her crime, without any intention of taking 
away the life of her honourable paramour. Such 


was the little restriction over prisoners at this pe- 


riod, that it was a raging fashion with the rakes of 
her day to dine and sup in her cell. Tom Hearne 
has several notices of her in his Diary; among 
others the following entry : — 

“Oct. 12, 1724. Mr. Murray, being in Oxford, told me, 
that he happened once, with two or three gentlemen, to 
see the celebrated Sally Salisbury, while she was under 
confinement, being the only time he saw her. They 


found her with two or three others drinking a bowle of | 
punch, of about fifteen or sixteen shillings. Mr. Murray | 


and his companions sate at another table. But Mr. Mur- 
ray being a great lover of punch, and expressing himself 
as if he desired to taste of it, he was very civilly accom- 
modated. He said, she seemed to him to be about forty 


years of age, though she must be less, if, according to her | 
He said, she | 
dressed plain but neat ; that she had the finest hand his | 


life, she was born about 1690, or 1691. 


eyes ever beheld, and that she had been most certainly a 
compleat beauty.” 

She died in Newgate, after ten months’ impri- 
sonment, on Feb. 11, 1723-4, and on the 14th of 
the same month was buried at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. Some wag finding Sally’s coffin was 
placed next to that of the celebrated Dr. Sachev- 
erel in the vaults of the church, has left on record 
the following epigram : — 

“ Lo! to one grave consign’d, of rival fame, 
A rev’rend Doctor, and a wanton Dame ; 
Well for the world they did to rest retire, 
For each, while living, set mankind on fire.” 

The trial of Sally Salisbury is printed in the 
Select Trials at the Sessions-house in the Old Bailey, 
i. 336-343, edit. 1742. Consult also Noble’s His- 
tory of England, iii. 476. 
separate works containing “ A complete History ” 
of this unfortunate female, and two engraved por- 
traits of her, one by Smith, after Kneller, fol., 
1724; another by Faber, 4to, 1725. It does not 
appear that she ever had a daughter, so that the 
other miniature, in the South Kensington Museum, 
may be that of a younger sister. J. Y. 

Barnsbury. 


HORSE: GRACE. 
(3" S. vii. 419.) 
Your correspondent, ArpHa Beta, referring to 


Max Miiller’s second series of Lectures on the 
Science of Language (p. 369), in which the myth | 
of the horses of the sun and that of Apollo at- 


tended by the Graces, are referred to the same 
original, wishes to know whether “the words 
horse and grace (x¢pis) come from the same root.” 


Following the most searching analytical inquiry, | 
Our word | 


the conclusion is that they do not. 
horse, A. S. hors, in its earliest Teutonic form hros, 
is closely connected with 0. G. horse, alacer, celer, 
volucer, from which the Ger. rasch, and Eng. rash, 


There are at least four | 


| are derived. Bopp (Gloss, Sans., 406) derives 
| horse from Sans. BW, fresh, hinnire. Pictet 
| (Origines Ind>-Borep,, i. 340) derives it from 
| tfaa » rasika, one of the Sanskrit terms for a 
| horse, from the root Te, rasa, spirited, impas- 


| 
sioned. The derivation, after all, is very uncer- 
| tain. As the Teutonic word begins with an 
| aspirate we should look for a Sanskrit root com- 
mencing with k, The nearest approach in this 


direction is WT , kara, action, from & , Ari, facio. 


As the word rasika is employed both for horse and 
elephant, and as karaka 1s also used for elephant, 
it 1s possible that the latter may have been em- 
slaved also as a term for the horse. 

The Greek xdps is usually connected with the 


Sanskrit +E ghri, or ghar (there is no Sanskrit 


root gha) which means to shine, but there is con- 
siderable doubt on the subject. The Greek xdprres 
were the goddesses who conferred all favours. We 
are referred for the derivation to the verb xaipw, 
which originally signified parting, dismissing, 
| taking away, and then by metonymy, dismissing 
with favours. We must then look for a root which 
has this primary signification, which we find in 


| Sansk. %& , Ari, or har, the Sanskrit aspirate cor- 


responding with the Greek x. It will therefore 
be evident that Aorse and charis have no connec- 
tion in their etymology. 

The Greek Yrros, originally «Fos, Latin egu-a, or 


equ-us, are equivalent to Sansk. WY , asiva, the 
Sansk. ¢ being the representative, in many cases, 
of the Greek and Latin gutturals. Aswa for horse 
| does not appear to be a radical, but there does not 
| exist any root to which it can be satisfactorily re- 


ferred. “QW, as, means to enjoy. Probably the 


above hints may suffice for your correspondent’s 
inquiries, unless a better solution be afforded. 
J. A. P. 


Wavertree, near Liverpool. 





Your correspondent ALPHA Beta may rest as- 
sured that horse and xdpis are not connected with 
one another. The initial A of the Low Geman 
| horse, hors, hross, &c. would require a correspond- 
ing « in Greek. Xdpis, as Prof. Max Miiller has 
— out, is referable to the root ghar (whence 

english greedy), while horse, Icelandic hross or ross, 
| claims kinship with the Icelandic ras, English rush, 
| ride, Swedish rida, &c. Symeon Magister (Seript. 
| post Theoph, ed. Paris, p. 490) says, of ‘Pas of xal 
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Apouira: Aeyouevor, and the root is to be found in 
the Sanskrit Sri, whence Latin currere, cursus, 
&e. 

“Irmos is the Latin eguus, Zend aspa, Sanskrit 
aswa, g and p being interchanged as in éroua and 
sequor, cxidoy and spolia, xédny and poples. The 
radix is as, whence asus, asan, amis, als, acer, 
acus, &c., containing the idea of “sharpness” or 
“ swiftness.” 

As to Bd«xos and “Iaxxos, it is usual to connect 
them by assuming a change of 7 into y after the 
initial digamma, which we know from such pas- 
sages as Od. iy. 454, Il. xi. 453, to have origin- 
ally belonged to the simple verb. It is better, 


however, to regard the two words as severally | 


derived from 4xéw or axéw and idyw; the latter 
being merely correlative imitations of the same 
sound. A. SAYCE. 


GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : OGRESSES. 
(3™ §. vii. 417.) 


I have not Gibbon’s Autobiography at hand, 
but I suppose his authority for the statement in 
which he made so amusing a blunder was the 
quaint Introductio ad Latinam Blazoniam of his 
namesake, John Gibbon, Blue-Mantle Pursuivant. 
(London, 1682.) If Mr. Drxon has not this curi- 
ous book, he may be interested in the following 
extract from pp. 160, 161 of it, since it shows the 
real existence of the “ unjust kihswomen ” : — 


“The said author is guilty of another inadvertency 
(p. 296) in saying, Sir William Segar granted to this 
Family A Lyon RAMPANT BETWEEN THREE OGRESSES. 
Now this was granted only to Edmond Gibbon (his Father 
always sealed with a Lyon RAMPANT GARDANT BE- 
TWEEN THREE SCHALLOPS). But himself assumed a 
new Coat out of distaste against three Ladies his Kins- 
women, Daughters of Gervase Gibbon of the Pump. 
Frances, married to Sir Robert Point, Knight of the Bath, 
Elianor married to Sir John Crook: and Grizeld married 
to Sir John Lawrence, Knight and Baronet, who lyes 
buried at Chelsy in Mipp.esex, in a Chapel belonging 
to (and re-edified by) her-self, with a fair Mural Monu- 
mental remembrance. The falling out was about the will 
of Edmund Gibbon, Founder of the Free-School in Benen- 
den, the next parish to Rolveden aforesaid. As for Ed- 
mund aforesaid, he lyes buried in the Temple Church, 
Loxpon (in the Walks or Western part) with a fair 
Monument against a Pillar, with a quartered Coat, that 
of the ScHALLops being placed in prima Quadra. (Men- 
tion is made of him pag. 38 foregoing.) I will only mys- 
teriously add, Deus sit Susceptor Meus.” 2 
_ Gibbon — to have made another mistake 
in making the Christian name of his ancestor 
Edward, whereas by the foregoing extract it was 
Edmund. 

I conclude with two queries: First, Where was 
“the Pump” alluded to above ? Secondly, What 
did Gibbon mean by the sentence he so “ mys- 
teriously ” added ? Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


| Your correspondent is surely in error in fancying 
| that Gibbon, in the passage quoted, was so igno- 
| rant of heraldry as to suppose that the ogresses 

were actual representations of female cannibals. 
| Heraldic writers in general give no explanation 
_ of the origin of the term ogress, synonymous with 
| pellet, as applied to roundles sable; but it was 
| exactly in the spirit of the heraldic conceits and 
| puns of the seventeenth century, in which every 
| charge had some fanciful meaning assigned to it, to 
| fix on ogresses as appropriate emblems of the three 
| litigious ladies. The historian’s account of this 
| matter receives a certain amount of confirmation 
from Guillim’s Display of Heraldry, where “Sable 
a lyon rampant, guardant crowned or between 
| three escallop shells argent” is given as the coat 

of the Gibbons of Dorchester; while it is also 
| stated that — 

“Or a lyon rampant sable between three pellets was 
borne by the name of Gibbon, and was confirmed to Ed- 
mund Gibbon, son and heir of Thomas Gibbon of Rel- 
venden, alias Rowenden, gentleman, by Sir William Segar 
the 6th of April, 1629, in the 5th year of the reign of 
King Charles the First.” G.B 


COLD OR COLE HARBOUR. 
(3"¢ S. vii. 253, 302, 344, 407.) 

In reading Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens 
of England, vol. ii. p. 421, I have lighted on the 
following foot-note explanatory of the above de- 
signation, as — to a dilapidated city palace, 
in which the Lady Margaret Douglas, Countess 
of Lennox, was imprisoned by Queen Elizabeth. 











The learned authoress would appear not to have 
been troubled with any doubts as to the true de- 
rivation of the name, such as have lately exercised 
the critical ingenuity of some of your contributors. 


“ There were two palaces belonging to the crown which 
claimed this name of Cold or Cole Harbour, both situated 
on little harbour creeks of the Thames, where doubtless 
crafts of coals put in for the supply of the metropolis and 
its environs. The easternmost Cole Harbour was situated 
on the spot where now is the West India Dock Basin. 
The name remains with some traditions, and that unfail- 
ing adjunct to a suburban royal domain, a Robin Hood 
Lane or Gateway —a remarkable place, modern corrup- 
tion being grafted upon its primitive lack of civilisation. 
There were lately some antique mulberry trees braced 
with iron lingering in the adjoining gardens. It was the 
palace of George of Clarence, very conveniently situated 
across the Thames, opposite the Greenwich Palace. Mar- 
garet Duchess of Burgundy resided there on her visit to 
Edward IV., as Sir Harry Nicolas proves from their com- 
potus. The other Cole Harbour, likewise in possession of 
the crown, built by a citizen is best known. All Hallow’s 
church, Thames Street, was, in Stowe’s time, originally 
part of its gateway. It does not appear which Cole Har- 
bour was occupied by the Countess of Lennox.” 


In your issue (No. 170) Dr. Hann speaks of 


the name as being given to places, farms, lanes, &c., 


| in different parts of England, Ireland, and America. 


Among the numerous inlets on the Atlantic coast 
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of Nova Scotia there is one known as Cole Har- 
bour, but why so called I have not at present the 
means of ascertaining. In connexion with this 
locality, I have heard of the following lines as 
current among the rough-and-ready class of the 
population in answer to inquiries about the 
news : — 
“Some say the devil’s dead, 

And buried in Cole Harbour ; 

Some say he’s rose again, 

And prenticed to a barber.” x 





Mr. Hartshorne has given a very copious list of 
Cold Harbours in England; this I greatly extended, 
and included the Cold Harbours abroad, and also 
gave a list of Harbours, Bowers, and Windy Har- 

urs. The Kalterherberg of Dr. Hann, four 
German miles south of Aix-la-Chapelle, I believe 
to be one recorded by me as near Treves, but the 
Kalterherberg in en and near Lérrach, are ex- 
tensions of the list. I have no doubt but that the 
list of Cold Harbours in the Netherlands and Ger- 
many must be much more copious. The features 
I have remarked are, first, in confirmation of other 
observers, that the situation of Cold Harbours is 
near a Roman road. Second, that the word is 
Cold and not Coal, or Coluber, or any one of 
the meanings, Celtic or Latin, other than Cold, 
that have been attributed. This is proved by the 


various linguistic forms of the word Cold, Koude, 
Kalte; and by the use of synonyms, as wind and 
windy. How the word Cold comes to be applied 


to these stations I cannot satisfactorily see. Third, 
that Harbour is distinctly Harborough, meaning a 
military fort, and not a coal depot or sheepcot, as 
has been surmised. Fourth, that the term Cold 
Harbour is one of the class of terms applied by the 
Germanic natives in England, the Netherlands, 
and Western Germany to Roman establishments. 
As these conclusions rest upon a number of facts, 
and not upon theory, all that remains to be done 
is to find a meaning for Cold in conformity with 
the facts. 

I may note for the guidance of those who are 
engaged in the investigation of the Anglo-Saxon 
nomenclature of the Renee establishments in 
Britain (that is to say the Germanic nomencla- 
ture) with that adopted by the Turks in Asia 
Minor, Where a Greek population was left, as 
on the coast, we find Greek names; where the 
Greek population was extirpated we find the 


Hissars, Kalehs, &c., answering to the Chesters, | 


Boroughs, &c. In England, where a Celtic popu- 
lation remained, as in Wales, the Welsh border, 
and Cornwall, we find Welsh names; but in the 
main portion of the country we find Anglo-Saxon 
names. 

Setting aside other evidence, we have here a 
strong analogous example from comparative his- 








tory that the Anglo-Saxons extirpated the Celts 

in England, as the Turks did the Greeks in the 

main part of Anatolia. Hype CLARKE. 
Smyrna, May 27, 1865. 


RHYMES TO DICKENS AND THACKERAY. 
(3" S, iv. 207, 277, 318.) 

When the original verses on these two great 
names appeared in “N. & Q.,” with a proposal 
that other contributors should send lines, “ with 
the same rhyme-words, addressed to the strong 
points of the two,” I felt, as I have no doubt 
others did, that while the former triplet merely 
touched one point in the “ mannerism” of Dickens, 
the lines on Thackeray went entirely, without a 
word of reservation, to blacken his social, moral, 
and religious character. M. stated that he had 
heard the words repeated, but without the name 
of the author. We are required to believe him 
ignorant of the authorship ; and, therefore, nothing 
personal can be intended in the remark, that what- 
ever cynicism existed in the character of Thack- 
eray, the writer of the satire is not without the 
same weakness, 

The challenge was taken up by C., and again 
by your able correspondent J. J. B. WorKARD; 
but neither of them alluded to the “Satyr with 
the poison tooth.” The difficulty of constructing 
verses indicativesof the characters of two men of 
remarkable genius, within so brief a compass, and 
fettered by given rhyme words, is undoubtedly 


great; and it is no it to C. that his lines 
are lame, and limp. I prefer those by Mk. 
WorRKARD. 


Three months after the satire first oo oer in 
“N. & Q.,” I saw the earthly remains of Thacke- 
ray consigned to their quiet grave at Kensal Green, 
amidst the tears of a thousand representatives of 
unnumbered myriads of absent mourners ; and, on 
my way home, com the following reply to 
the challenge of M., taking only the liberty of 
adding an additional line : — 
“ Intensely human is thy soul, Charles Dickens! 

Moral and social good to life it quickens ! 

The bond of common blood and nature thickens 

In lordly halls,—and where the poor man sickens. 
“ Who does not mourn departed Thackeray ? 

And feel—though hid by clouds in black array— 

His ‘ silver lined’ genius shall ne’er lack a ray ? ” 


This I immediately forwarded to “N. & Q.” 
with a remark that, if the early and sudden death 
of Thackeray could have been anticipated, I was 
sure the satire would not have been sent, or if sent, 
inserted. My manuscript was mislaid and lost, 
amongst others of perhaps as little value. The 
draft of the lines has, however, turned up among 
my own papers; and, if worth printing, is at the 
service of your readers. W. Lee. 
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CANNEL COAL. 
(3 8. vii. 418.) 
The writer in Newton’s Journal of 


designate a peculiar and well known kind of coal. 
Furthermore, the writer goes on to say that — 

“This word has indeed been lately written ‘cannel’ in 
this country, and some ingenious persons finding them- 
selves quite at a loss to discover the source of such a 
name, have come to the conclusion that it is derived from 
the word candle.” 

That the Duke of Bridgwater’s Canal did not 
bring into existence the word “cannel,” and also 
that word has not been ately written “ cannel ” in 
this country, the following will show : — 

“Wigan is famous for fuel, especially for the choicest 
= in England called cannell.” —R. Blome’s Britania, 

(oe 

“ Firstly, I have sometimes seen native vitriol in these 
mines ; secondly, by distillation, as more particularly in 
the Kennel near Haigh ; from which by distillation in a 
retort, will come over a very austere vitriolic water.” — 
Leigh's Lancashire and Cheshire, 1700. 

“g. 10. Coal, very black, fine, and hard. This is the 
Ampelites of the shops, the is obsidianus of some late 
writers, and is called Canal at Haigh in Lancashire.” 
J. Woodward, M.D., Fossils of England (1729), part 1. 
vol. i. p. 165. 

“d. 2. Another sort of canal coal, from the same pit. 
The lower part of the same stratum is of common coal.”— 
Woodward, vol. ii. p. 17. 

In Bailey's Dict. by J. Nicol Scott, M.D., 1755, 
it is called “Cannel or Canob Coal,” and in John- 
son’s, 3rd edition, 1765, “Cannel or Canole Cole.” 
Anent the derivation of the word “cannel.” It is 
certain that an artificial watercourse has nothing 
whatever to do with it. The coal is so called 
“cannel” to distinguish it from the ordinary or 
common coal. Its properties are bituminous, easy 
of ignition, and burns with a continual flame: 
hence the term “cannel,” kennel, kindle, or kendle. 
The verb to kendle, to set on fire, to make to burn, 
may be found in Rider's Dict. by Francis Holyoke, 
1617. Kendle-coal or Kindling-coal is no doubt 
synonymous with “Cannel-coal.” 

Another derivation of the word “ cannel" may 
be offered. In the Welsh language “cynnew” 
means to kindle; “cynnud” is fuel; and “cyn- 
neuawl” (pronounced kennoyol)is ignitible. “Cyn- 
neuawl-glo” is a common expression with the 
Welsh when they speak of coal that burns well. 

Your correspondent R. H. Prosser is right 
when he says that the term “cut” is used for 
canal. In Lancashire the latter word is seldom 
if ever used by the operatives on or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the canal: it is either “up th’ cut,” 
“ down th’ cut,” or “through th’ cut.” 


In Bailey’s Dict. 1755, there is a quotation from 


Arts for | 
April upon “The true Origin of the Name now | 
applied to this kind of Coal,” asserts that Brind- | 
ley’s Canal from Worsley to Manchester, pro- | 
jected in 1758, originated the term “cannel” to | 











“ Knolles,” a writer of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. He says that — 

“This great cut or ditch, Sesostris, and Jong after him 
Ptolemeus Philadelphus, purposed to have made a great 
deal wider.” 

GrBson. 


Liverpool. 





Mr. Prosser is mistaken in supposing that the 
mineral in question cannot be as a substitute 
for a candle. I can well remember when almost 
every cottage in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire 
had a piece of iron in the form of a horse-shoe 
fixed on the upper bar of the kitchen grate for the 
purpose of burning cannel coal in the long winter 
evenings instead of using candles. Indeed I have 
often used it in my own dining-room after dinner, 
and a very pleasant light it gave. At the time 
to which I refer, carters, at the close of autumn, 
made a regular trade of traversing the higher 
districts of the country with loads of this coal 
from the Duke of Hamilton’s well known mines 
which they sold to the cottagers in quantities of 
from one to two cwt. This traffic has now fallen 
off, I believe, in consequence of the great de- 
mand by gas works having raised the prices. The 
same demand has led to coals only partially pos- 
sessing the qualities of cannel — cl as 
such, which may account for the failure of Mr. 
PRossER’s experiments. 

I may add that “cannel,” pronounced with the 
broad a, is the common Scotch expression for 
candle. Grorce VERE IRvING. 





The Camden quotation in Mr. ProssEr’s query 
is probably only from Gough’s Augmentations 
(1789). It is not to be found in Holland’s trans- 
lation of the Britannia of 1610, but the follow- 
ing occurs at p. 735: — 

“If the stone called Obsidianus be in our country, I 
should take that to be it which is commonly called Canole 
Cole: for it is hard, bright, light, and somewhat easie to 
be cloven peece meale into flakes, and being once kindled 
it burneth very quickly.” 

Dr. John Campbell, in his Political Survey of 
Britain, 1774, aA ii. p. 29, observes in a note: — 

“ The learned Dr. Davies in his Dictionary (1632 ?), 
says ‘ It receives its name from Canmwyl, which in the old 
British language signifies a candle, the want of which the 
bright flame from this coal supplies.’ ” 


Here we have the name more than a century 
before either the Douglas Navigation at Wigan, 
or the Duke of Bridgewater's “ Kennel” or “ Cut” 
were made; so the Canal theory will not hold 
water. 

Being somewhat of the nature of jet, it has 
been cut into ornaments, and possibly, as Gough 


| says, into candlesticks: but excepting the allusion 


above, I have nowhere seen that it has been “ used 
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by the poor as candles; ” and its name in all pro- 
bability arises from the mere similarity of its 
flame to that of acandle. Thus Kirwan (Zlements 
of Mineralogy, 1810, vol. ii. p. 45), says: “ Its 
proper name is candle coal, as it burns like a 
candle;” and again (p. 454) “ It easily kindles 
without melting, and*burns with a large bright 
flame, but of short duration.” Professor John 
Phillips, in a “ Treatise on Geology,” reprinted 
from the Encyclopedia Britanmca, seventh edi- 
tion, says: “ The cannel coal of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, which blazes like a candle, contains 
nearly half its weight of gaseous matter.” — 
S. H. 


Cuxvisaunce (3" S. vii. 114, 189.)—In the 


glossary appended to Speght’s Chaucer, this word | 


is defined: “‘ Merchandise, devise, a bargain.” In 
that at the end of the third volume of the Roman 
de la Rose (Amst., 1735), we get the following 
meanings: “ expédient pour sortir—issué de quel- 

ue aflaire,” and also “pour chevance, biens, 
richesses.” The obsolete word chevir, from which 
it in all probability is derived, is defined “ sortir 
d’une affaire ; vient 4 bout ; finir.” 

It is likely the word afterwards became achever. 
If so, chevisaunce might mean an “ achievement”— 
any thing finished, or completed; and afterwards 
an heroic deed: which, in fact, is the explanation 
of the word in the glossary to Spenser (Svo, Lon- 
don, 1845). In the sense of completion it might 
mean a bargain, as that is a contract completed ; 
and in the sense of enterprise it would certainly 
have an analogy with imperatoria, a master work. 

A.A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

De ta Tour p’Avuverene (3" S. iv. 474.) —In- 
formation and references, on the point in question, 
will be found in Biographie Universelle, tom. xlvi. 
p- 349, sub voce “ Tour D’Auvergne-Couet ” 
(Théophile Malo de la). 0. W. 


Kauve’s Lyyy: Cuaucer (3 S. vii. 399, 445.) 
My thanks are due to the Rev. J. Danton and to 
Mr. Quriyton for their obliging replies to my 
query, by which they have not only corrected 

e error I committed in confounding the “ Cata- 
logue” now in the Norwich Museum with the one 
referred to in the General History of Norfolk, but 
have at the same time confirmed the suspicion I 
had already entertained that the “extract from 
the old book” had never been between the covers 
of the present catalogue. I must, therefore, 
honestly confess that I (somewhat hastily, per- 
haps,) gave credit to the compiler of the History 


for a blunder which now turns out to be one of | 


my own. 

The “old book,” it is to be observed, is not 
stated to have been in the museum, but only the 
“extract ;” and, judging from Mr. Darton’s con- 


eluding remark, I am inclined to think that he 
and I shall not differ much in our estimate of the 
loss the world has sustained by its disappearance. 
Nor should I have troubled myself about the 
matter but for the sole purpose of ascertaining on 
what authority “Ben Adam” states that “Lynn 
had the honour to present the world with Gror- 
| rery CHavcer, Capgrave,” &e. This appears to 
| me a question worth inquiring into. 
| F. Noreare. 
| Purtres Earts or Pewsroxe (3* S. vii. 378, 
| 407.)—There were in the seventeenth century 
| three Earls of Pembroke of the name of Philip. 
| Those mentioned by M. P. are Philip the fourt 
| Earl, and Philip the fifth Earl. Besides these, 
| there was ‘es XS e seventh Earl, who died 
A t 29th, 1683, and he also lies buried at 
Salisbury. See Collins’s Peerage (1812), vol. iii. 
p- 140. Probably all three died at Wilton. At 
all events, this is the first place to search in. 
The death of Philip the fifth Earl is stated by 
Collins to have oecurred December 11th, 1669. 
MELETES. 


New Srvte (8 S. vii. 440.) — Though the 
statute of 24 George II. fixed the commencement 
of the legal year to be on the Ist of January, that 
commencement had been anticipated by a con- 
siderable section of the population, for a very long 
=— It was peed ~ understood to be the 

istorical commencement of the year, while from 
about the end of the thirteenth century the 25th 
of March was the commencement of the legal 
year. Mr. Dosson must have seen many records 
of facts oecurring between January 1st and March 
25th in any year previous to 1750 mentioned with 
a double date, thus: January 14th, 1648-9, thus 
giving both the historical and legal date, the last 
figure indicating the year according to our present 
computation. Sir Harris Nicolas, in his excellent 
little work, called The Chronology of History, very 
clearly explains the various changes in the style. 
D. 8. 





“RetieroCrericr,” ere. (3' S, vii. 448.)— Your 
correspondent, who so fully iates the wit 
and learning of Mr. Smedley’s tracts, may be 
pleased to be referred to another by this gentle- 
man, in which the same qualities will be found to 
exist. It is entitled — 

“Lux Renata: a Protestant’s Epistle, with Notes by 
the Author of Religio Clerici,” 8vo, London, 1827, pp. 63. 

This pamphlet, as the author tells us, was sug- 
gested in great measure by a perusal of a 
Book of the Church; and fe ds that, “he gladly 
embraces the opportunity of adding his testimony, 
such as it is, to the entire accuracy and fidelity of 
Mr. Southey’s representations.” 

I am alittle puzzled by one thing. Your corre- 

ondent speaks of “ A Churchman’s Second Epis- 
| tle,” by the author of “ Religio Clerici.” But these, 
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as it appears to me, form simply a double title of 


one and the same book. The title of my copy, 
which is a later edition than the one cited, is — 

“ Religio Clerici : Two Epistles by a Churchman, with 
Notes. To which is now added, by the same author, a 
Parson’s Choice of Town or Country; an Epistle to a 
Young Divine.” London, 8vo, 1821, pp. 149. 

In the latter of these epistles occurs the passage 
transcribed by H. B. C., and this strengthens my 
belief that “ Religio Clerici” is but a general or 
second title of the Two Epistles. Is this not the 
case ? * 

Who is the author of the following poem, some- 
what similar in character to those above-named ?— 

“ Ecclesia Dei: A Vision of the Church, with a Preface, 
Notes and Illustrations,” 8vo. London, 1848. ¢ 

Wit1i1am Bares. 

Birmingham. 


Sas Wrxpows (3" S. vii. 449.) —The sub- 
ject of sash windows may be trivial, but, as it is 
launched in your pages, it is probable any of the 
fast-fading anecdotes of their early locality may 
be aceeptable. A personal acquaintance with an 
octagenarian, who has d away at least thirty 
years, and who, I we 
repeating anecdotes of his early life, more than 
once told me he well remembered being taken 
when a child to see the new house building at 
the “ Deal Tree,” by Mr. Seaborne, because he had 


ut in windows never before seen in Wymondham. | 


hese were the first sash windows ever seen in 
that locality. H. D’AvEney. 


ADVERBS IMPROPERLY USED (3" S. vii. 152, 363, 
406.) — Bishop Blomfield, in his preface to his 
brother’s translation of Matthize’s Greek Grammar, 
has the following passage at p. xii. : — 

“Our own language furnishes us with several instances, 
where the predicate is expressed by an adverb, he is finely, 
the horse is well enough!” 

If such phrases as he ts finely are admitted to be 
proper, I should like to know how it is possible 

or an adverb to be used improperly? P.S.C. 


ORIGIN oF THE WorD Superstition (3"S. vii. 


360.) — Notwithstanding the authority of Cicero | 


remember, delighted in | 


“ Humana ante oculos fede quom vita jaceret 
In terris, obpressa gravi sub Religione : 

| Que caput a ceeli regionibus ostendebat 

| Horribili super adspectu mortalibus instans.” 


If this be so one would expect that the oldest 
meaning of the word would have indicated a 
| righteous reverence, and that it would afterwards 
| (like religio itself) have been degraded to denote 
an erroneous reverence. In Cicero, I believe, the 
words superstitio and superstitiosus are always used 
in a derogatory sense. But when Plautus says in 
the Curculio — 

“Superstitiosus hic est : vera predicat,” 


he means to say “the man has something superna- 
tural about him.” The word is used in the same 
way in the Rudens, iv. 4, 95. Virgil probably 
directs us to the older use of the word when he 
says of the Styx (x. xii. 817) — 

“Una superstitio superis que reddita Divis.” 

The chronicle of the changes which have from 
| time to time passed on such words as superstitio, 
| religio, &c., might (if we could authentically trace 
| them) furnish a chapter for a work like Mr. 
| Lecky’s History of Rationalism. 


| Garrick Club. 
| 


| Anonymous Hymus (3" S, vii. 438.)—A series 
| of papers entitled “Hymns and their Authors,” is 
| now in course of publication in the Penny Post,— 
a most useful church organ issued by Messrs. J. 
| H. & J. Parker. This is the source from whence 

I draw the following information for the use of 

Crt. and R. I. I wish it were more complete : — 

“ Before the ending of the day.” Latin Hymn, Te lucis 
| ante terminum, S. Ambrose, A.D. 374, translated by J. M. 
| Neale. 
| “Let every heart exulting beat.” Sarum Breviary, 
| Agnoscat omne seculum, translated by J. M. Neale. 

“O come and mourn with me awhile.” Latin hymn, 
Venite et ploremus, translated by .... . 

“Disposer Supreme and Judge of the earth.” Latin 
| Hymn, Paris Breviary, Supreme quales Arbiter, translated 
| by I. Williams, 1839. 

“For Thy dear saints, O Lord,” Rt. Rev. Richard 

Mant, D.D. Lord Bishop ef Down and Connor. 
| All hail adored Trinity!” Latin Hymn. 

“Christ will gather in His own,” Chr. Gregor, 1778. 





C. G. Prowett. 





(De Natura Deorum, ii. 28), a most fanciful ety- | Translated by Miss Winkworth. 

mologist as we all know, I cannot believe that |  « Jesus meek and lowly.” From Hymns for Missions. 

superstitio has anything to do with superstes in | : Sr. SwirHrn. 

the sense of “survivor.” Is it not more likely to hac ak cds . 

be derived from a general idea of reverence for Horie Fawriy (2™ S. vii. 270.) — It is a 

that which stands above us, according to the no- et theory amongst some members of the Hoyle 

tion suggested by the fine passage in Lucre- amily that they are rather of British than of 
p Flemish origin, being the descendants of the 


tius? — 
ancient dynasty of Hoel, the brightest name being 





[* Our correspondent is correct in his conjecture. The | that of Hoel Dha, whose descendants are said to 
first part was entitled Religio Clerici, a Churchman’s Epis- | have settled in the neighbourhood of Harrington, 
“ ptm pyre yg Ny | whence they spread over the mountain-district of 

rit, OVO, . n e edi- ry . . . . 
tion of 1821, both pants tnd the general title of Religio | north-west Yorkshire, until they finally settled in 
Clerici.} | the neighbourhood of Huddersfield. Can any of 
| your readers furnish me with the knowledge of 


[t By the Rev. William J. Blew, M.A.—Ep.]} 
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how much truth there is in this, and, if there be 
any in it, does the legend in Hoel Dha’s coat-of- 
arms give title to the name, or does the name give 
the legend ? 

I believe that there is a memorial window in 
Gisborough church relative to the Hoyles; what 
is its subject, and why was it erected? Any in- 
formation will be most welcome to 

WittrramM Hoyte. 


Hiveuam Boxes (3* S. vii. 442.)—I have 
always understood « nest of boxes to mean a set of 
boxes, the one fitting inside the other, just as we 
speak of a nest of weights when we want to de- 
scribe the old-fashioned packages of weights rang- 
ing from a quarter of an ounce to half a pound, 
once in common use in druggists’ shops and farm 
house kitchens. Nests of twelve boxes of this 
kind used to be sent over from Germany to Hull 
in large quantities. The largest of the set was 
usually about ten inches long, the smallest about 
one inch. A.O. V. PB. 


Hevry Marren (8* S. vii. 114, 389.) — Your 
correspondent P. wished to know the arms of 
Marten the regicide, to which, as an answer, an- 
other correspondent, L. C. R., favours us with the 
arms of a certain Colonel Francis Martyn, on a 
monument in Ewelme church, Oxon, who is as- 
sumed to have been a relation of Henry Marten: 
why, — the similarity of the names, does not 
appear. e regicide wrote his name Marten, as 
appears by the epitaph written by himself on his 
tombstone, in Chepstow church, the arms on which 
are 2 bars. The tinctures are not shown, but 
among the fifty or sixty arms under the name of 
Marten, Martin, or Martyn, given by Burke, there 
appear two or three families who bear argent two 
bars gules, in Dorset and Exeter, to one of which 
the regicide probably belonged. The tombstone 
was originally in the chancel of Chepstow church, 
from whence it was removed by an over zealous 
royalist vicar into the middle aisle. Some few 
years since the church was Vandalized in the 
worst possible taste, and I know not what has be- 
come of the stone. 

The regicide was the son of Sir Henry Martin, 
Doctor of Laws, —— of the Admiralty, Dean of 
the Arches, and Judge of the Prerogative Court, 
who was buried in Longworth church in Berk- 
shire, where he resided, and where, if his family 
monument still exists, no doubt the arms are 
shown. T. W. 


Apranam’s Conversion (3" 8. vii. 458.)—The 
story of Abraham’s conversion from the worship 
of the heavenly bodies to that of their creator, is 
related by Josephus (Ant. i. 6,1); and the tradi- 
tion is given in greater detail in the Koran (vi. 76), 

“ And when the night overshadowed him, he saw a star, 


and he said, This is my Lord; but when it set, he said, I 
like not [ gods] which set ”; 


and so on in respect of the moon and sun. The 

| Jews have preserved a like tradition. (R. Bechai, 
in Midrash, Bartoloce. Bibl. Rabb., pt. i. p. 640.) 
T. J. Bucxton. 


| Let the inquirer for “the first account of” the 
tradition on this subject, which is mentioned in 
Dr. A. P. Stanley's Sermons in the East (p. 124), 
| “try (as the saying is) a hair of the same dog’s 
tail.” Let him peruse the Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, from Abraham to Samuel, which were 
| delivered by Dr. A. P. Stanley (now Dean of 
Westminster), as Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. He will find 
ample references on the subject of his TT . 


* “ Tue Anti-Teapot Review” (3S. vii. 470.) 
_In reply to your strictures, I beg to inform you 
| that the “ a Society,” and “Ye Red 
| Club,” are distinct Societies, and in no way con- 
nected. There is, I believe, one member of “Ye 
Red Club” who occasionally writes in the Anti- 
Teapot Review ; but “ Ye Red Club” is open only 
to members of this University, whereas the “ Anti- 
Teapot Society ” includes members of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, Dublin, and 


Edinburgh. 
= Presipent or “Yr Rep Civs.” 
Oxford. 


Spur Money 1 Betrrres (3" S, vii. 324, 446.) 
The following lines in the belfry of the church at 
Cardington, near Church Stretton, will, perhaps, 
add to the = that fines were inflicted for ring- 
ing church bells in spurs. The custom appears to 
bear the stamp of age, as the “laws” are de- 
scribed as “ old,” and the lines are dated upwards 
of a century ago : — 

“If to ring you do come here, 

You must Ring well with hand and ear ; 

And if a bell you chance to throw, 

Fourpence to pay before you go. 

And if you Ring with Spur or Hat 

Sixpence in Ale to pay for that. 

And if you either Swear or Curse, 

Twelvepence to pay pull out y* purse. 

Our laws are old, they are not new, 

Ye Clerk and Ringers claim their due. 
“ Febt y* 14th, 1755-6.” 








Cuas. P. Fiecx. 


Ertscopat Borpure, Laset, ete. (3° S. vii. 
436. )—The following information, extracted chiefly 
from Mr. Bedford's Blazon of Episcopacy, may be 
of use to my friend, Mr. BovTELt, as a partial re- 
ply to the queries growing out of his interesting 
notes on Exeter Cathedral. First, with regard to 
the “ Episcopal Bordure,” another instance occurs 
among the Bishops of Exeter; for Henry Mar- 
shall (1194-1206) is said, on the authority of 
| Harl. MS. 5827, to have borne or a lion ramp. 
| gu., within a bord. az. entoyre of mitres of the 
| first. 
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Wm. Heiworth, Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try (1420-1427) ‘bore, az., a saltire or., on a bord. 
. nine mitres of the second. Thomas de Blun- 
eville, Bishop of Norwich (1226-1236) bore, 
uarterly per fess indented or and az., a bend gu., 
ai within a bord. of the second, entoyre of mitres 
of the first. 

William, of St. Mary’s Church, Bishop of Lon- 
don (1199-1221), is also said to have borne, or, a 
lion ramp. az., armed and langued arg., a bord. of 
the second, entoyre of mitres of the first. 

Secondly, with regard to the label, — Peter 
Courtenay, Bishop of Exeter (1478-1487), after- 
wards translated to Winchester, appears to have 
used a similar label to that with which William 
Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury (1381-1396), 
differenced his arms. (See also Moule’s Heraldry 
of Fish, p. 19.) 

Thirdly, the mitre appears as a charge in the 
arms of nearly twenty Sloane, for the most part 
of the fifteenth century. The arms of Simon de 
Apulia, Bishop of Exeter (1214-1223), are az. 





three mitres or. John de Keton, Bishop of Ely 
(1310-1316), bore, sa. three mitres or. Robert | 
Mascall, Bishop of Hereford (1404-1416), is said | 
to have used the same arms. 

The present arms of the see of Gloucester are, 
az., two keys in saltire, but I am nearly certain | 
that, in more instances than one, in Gloucester | 
cathedral, a sword in pale appears as an additional 
charge. If I recollect rightly, a shield so charged | 
is sculptured upon the north porch of the ca- | 
thedral. Joun WooDwarp. 

New-Shoreham. 


QuoTaTIon WANTED (3" S. vii. 241, 328, 427.) 
Iam much obliged by the information given by | 
several correspondents in answer to my inquiry 
about the maxim quoted by Christopher Love. 
The passages quoted by R. C. L. from the Digest 
seem to contain the germ of the idea. In the 
passage quoted by F. C. H. from the Canon Law, 
we can trace something of the expression. But 
the axiom quoted by Mr. Bares from Jenkins, | 
gives us the very phrase itself: — Favores ampli- | 
andi sunt, This would be of itself sufficient to 
show that if Love’s quotation was made from me- 
mory, at all events it was not inaccurate. But in 
point of fact the phrase occurs elsewhere, and it 
seems to have been in the seventeenth century a 
commonly received maxim. But what was the 
origin of it? The word ampliandi is there used 
in a sense that, to the best of my knowledge, was 
never attached to it in the Latin language, at least 
to the time of Justinian. Where then did this 
use of the word come from, and how did Jenkins 

t it? May I hope for further assistance from 

R. Bares? MELETES. 


Lunatic Lrrerature (3 S, vii. 120, 188.)— 
The most extraordinary production of this kind is 





_ lower classes now —_ in spitting; 


said to have been by a very celebrated naturalist, 
who went out of his mind, and fancied he had 
been taken up to heaven; and on his return, was 
directed to write the Flora and Fauna of Paradise. 
I was informed by a very competent judge that 
this was a most curious work, counptiion being 
described in the most scientific way. Can any of 
your readers recall the name, and state whether 
any part of the MS. is yet extant ? A. A. 
‘oets’ Corner. 


Lruenovse (3" §. vii. 35, 121, 190.) — It does 
not at all seem likely this word was originally 
Limehurst, as the whole tract of land has been 
originally under high water-mark ; and, like all 
the vale of the Lea till we get high up into Hert- 
fordshire, is all marsh, without any Aurst or wood 
for many miles, A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 


Srrrrme (3" S, vii. 432.) — Notwithstanding 
Mr. WETHERELL’s ingenious elucidations of the 
fat knight’s imprecation, I am inclined to think it 
admits of a simpler explanation. Thirst causes an 
inclination to spit. At such a time, the saliva is 
white and viscid. In the north I have heard the 
expression, “spitting sixpences,” used as synony- 
mous with thirst. Falstaff’s exclamation I take 
it, therefore, means “ May I never thirst e. 


Surely Falstaff's spiiting white is what, in 
Lancashire low life, is called “spitting feathers,” 
i. e. suffering from the effects of a debauch. The 
perhaps 
their betters did in Shakspeare’s time. A man 
who has been drinking is feverish, his mouth is 
dry, and his saliva white: hence he is sarcastically 
said to be “spitting feathers.” Therefore, Fal- 


' staff’s meaning would be not “May I die,” but 


“ May I never have a drinking bout again.” So, 
at least, I have always understood the passage. 
¥. FP. 


Battap: “Tue Barrte or Hartaw” (3" S. 
vii. 393.)— This ballad is printed in Aytoun’s 
Ballads of Scotland, 1859. Mr. Frrevson’s ver- 
sion is almost the same as Professor Aytoun’s, but 
not so complete. The latter has certainly been 
current, in the same form, for the last forty years 
(to my knowledge) in the district in which the 
field of Harlaw is situated. Mr. Frereuson’s 
verse in which “ Seggat’s-land” is mentioned is 
incorrect. It ought to run: — 

“ And they buried him in Leggatt’s-den, 
A large mile frae Harlaw.” 
“ Leggat’s-den” being a small ravine about that 
distance west from the battle field (in “lang 
Scots miles”), and crossed by the old road from 
Aberdeen to the north, by which line the High- 
land army retreated. Some years’ ago a stone 
tomb, or cist (one of those well-known relics of 
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the primitive inhabitants of our island), was dis- 
covered in or close to “ Legestt’ s-den,” and was 
ted by the neighbourhood as proving the 
truth of the tradition that “Donald of the Isles” 
was there entombed. The tomb was certainly 
there many centuries, before Harlaw was fought, 
and history tells us t 
bloody field for several years. C. E. D. 


Dr. Caranoo (3 §S. vii. 447.) —There was a 
learned M.D. in Bath who was so beguiled by this 
arch-impostor, openly avowing his conviction of 
her rea a dete as assumed, that he received 
the universal sobriquet of Dr. Caraboo. This gen- 


Anecdotes of Remarkable Persons, their strange 
tures and Catastrophes.” 


Tue Hanpec Festivau.—The musical arrangements 
for the Great Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace may 
now be said to be complete ; and some idea of the extent 
of the arrangements which kave been made to give effect 


Adven- 


| to the masterpieces of the great composer may be formed 
t “Donald” survived that | 


from the fact that in the Orchestra there will be upwards 
of 400 performers on stringed instruments alone, including 
75 double basses. 

There will be a Grand Rehearsal on Friday, the 23rd 
inst. This will include both solos and choruses, and the 


| pieces selected will present great variety as well as popu- 


tleman, now deceased, was Dr. Wilkinson, of Pul- | 


teney Street. NICKNAME. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
George Clark, M.A., &c., and William Aldis Wright, 
M.A. Volume VI. (Macmillan.) 


This sixth volume of the Cambridge Shakespeare con- 
tains King Henry the Eighth, which was printed for the 
first time in the Folio of 1623; Troilus and Cressida, first 
printed in 1609. The remarkable discrepancies between 
the Quarto and the Folio texts of this play are all pointed 
out: the more important at the end of the play, and all 
the others in the foot-notes. 
is Coriolanus, which was first published in the Folio of 
1623. This is followed by the Titus Andronicus, pub- 
lished for the first time in the year 1600 in quarto. In 
the Folio, 1623, there is a whole scene (Act III. Se. 
not found in any of the Quartos; but agreeing too closely 
in style with the main portion of the play, to allow of the 
supposition that it is due to a different author. Romeo 
and Juliet, including a Reprint of the Quarto of 1597, was 
to have formed a portion of this volume, but it was found 
that it would make it too unwieldy, and that play has 
consequently been reserved for volume the seventh. The 
editors announce therefore that the work will now consist 
of nine volumes instead of eight. Every additional 
volume which we receive of this Cambridge ‘Edition con- 
firms our estimate of its value for all students of Shake- 
speare. 

Romance of London: Strange Stories, 
markable Persons of the Great Town. 
F.S.A. In three Volumes. (Bentley.) 
When closing the third of these chatty volumes, we 

felt inclined to parody the old Epigram on the word Finis, 

and say — 
“ Finis, an error or a lie my friend ; 
In writing Books on London there’s no end.” 


Scenes, and Re- 
By John Timbs, 


And when we cast our eyes over the vast range of London 
Books—from Stow to Strype, from Pennant down to Timbs, 
we feel disposed to ask, What more can the most inge- 
nious writer have to tell us new about London? “What!” 
replies Mr. Timbs, in the three volumes of gossip now 
before us, “ much that you will find very amusing in 
Historical Sketches ; Notices of Remarkable Duels ; Pic- 
tures of Notorious Highwaymen ; Recitals of great Crimes, 
Rogueries, and Punishments ; Stories of Love and Mar- 
riage ; Ghost and other Supernatural Stories ; Descrip- 


larity, the object being to make the Rehearsal Day an 
epitome of the three days of the Festival. The first day 
of the Festival will be Monday, the 26th, the “ Messiah ;” 
the second, on Wednesday, the 28th, will comprise a 
Selection from Handel’s best known and most popular 
works ; and the third, on Friday, the 30th, will be“ Israel 
in E gypt.” 

Permission has been graciously accorded for the exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace, during the Festival, of Han- 
del’s own MS. Score of the “ Messiah,” from the Royal 
Library, at Buckingham Palace ; and connected with this 


| will be a very curious and interesting collection of the 


| in Egypt” 


The next play here printed | 


2) | 


numerous printed editions of the Sacred Oratorio. It may 
be well to remind our readers that no more than the four 
days’ performances can possibly be given; and that the 
Rehe ars sal on the 23rd, and the performances of “ Mes- 
siah ” on the 26th, the Selection on the 28th, and “ Israel 
on the 30th inst., are, therefore, the only occa- 
sions on which this unparalleled assemblage of musical 
ability can be heard this year, probably for many years. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Vol. L., in exchange for a volume, or to 


: Libeary of Entertaining Knowledge. 

Wanted by Bell 4 Daidy, 186, Fleet Street. 
Dovstey's Cottection or eee Vol. VI. Large copy. 
Missace Sreciane. Barly editions. 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jeckeon,s 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Goamaar or Aacnrrecrvas. 


pure: 
Poa MP RI : 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Muss Mary Burnes. We have received an interesting ~~ on this 
lady, but which reached us unfortunately after the present was 
made up. it shall appear in our next, 

or Mr. Waller, 58, Fleet Street, would probably do what # 
wished. 

Atsum Gaacem is described in > ° v's Medical Dictionary as the 
dung of dogs, which, from exposure to the air, becomes white like chalk. 
Tt consists chiefly of phosphate of lime, and was cere applied to the 
inside of the throat in quinsies, being first mixed with hone There were 


| formerly many medicines of this kind, but they have long since justly 


| ready,and may be 


Salien into disuse. 
Ea a.—3rd §. 

“eighteenth; ” ». 

“ surname, ah: 


. Vii. p. 458, col. ii. line 17, for“ seventeenth " read 
- ie, col. ii. line 15, for “surname O’Catain” 


** Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q.” may be had of the 
of all Booksellers 


Publisher, a 
A Reading 4 for er bebding 


and Newsmen. 
the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
Booksellers and Newsmen, price !s. 6d.; 


| or, free by post, divest from the pubjisher, for Is. 8d. 


tions of the various Sights of the Metropolis, and lastly, | 


“Nores arp Qosnres” is gelled os at aang on Friday, @ is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subs on Or Srampep => Sor 
Siz Months forwarded direct ‘fon a the eb lis r (including the Half- 

Inpex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post ¢ Order, 

ryable at the Strand Post O Office, in favour of Wittiam G. Surrm, 32, 

gLiixoton Sraesr, Staann, W.C., where also all CommonicaTions 
vor ras Eprror s be addr 


“ Nores & Quanies"’ is registered for transmission abroad. 
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